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ARTICLES 


The Reductions in the Soviet Armed Forces 


NrKotar GALAY 


On January 31, 1959, the Soviet newsagency 7ASS announced that the Soviet 
armed forces had been reduced by 300,000 by January 1, 1959. It was further 
pointed out that this reduction, which was carried out in accordance with a Soviet 
government decree of December 21, 1957, was the third such cut. The first, a cut 
of 640,000, had been carried out by December 15, 1955, while the second, one of 
1,200,000, had taken place over the period May 5, 1956 through May 1, 1957.1 
The Soviet armed forces have thus, at least according to official Soviet reports, 
been reduced by 2,140,000 men since 1955. Here, two obvious questions arise: 
(1) To what extent are these reports true, and (2) to what extent is the figure of 
2,140,000 accurate. That there have been cuts in the Soviet armed forces since 
December 1955 is confirmed by reports in the satellite and Western presses. On 
June 20, 1956, the East German newsagency ADN carried a report on a farewell 
ceremony held at Brandenburg Airfield for the 200th Soviet Air Division, which 
was being disbanded and its officers and men demobilized.*? The American and 
West European press reports further stated that representatives of the American, 
British, and French armed forces had attended the ceremony.* A little earlier, on 
June 14, 1956, ADWN broadcast an interview with Commander in Chief of the 
Soviet Forces in Germany Marshal Grechko on the withdrawal from East Ger- 
many at the end of 1955 of 20 Soviet battalions, as part of the first reduction, and 
of “other units,” a total of 20,000 men, who were later demobilized in the USSR. 
Grechko also referred to the forthcoming disbandment of three air divisions, 
artillery, armored, and other units in Germany, a total of 35,000 men.* Reports are 


1 Tzvestia, January 31, 1959. 

* Archiv der Gegenwart, Bonn, June 20, 1956. 
3 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 








further available that three battleships have been scrapped and some obsolete 
small warships mothballed.® Furthermore, the Western military press has pub- 
lished data that Soviet ground forces have been cut from 175—180 divisions in 
1955 to 140 in 1958.® 


Composition of the Soviet Armed Forces in 1955 and 1958 
GROUND FORCES 


1955 
175-180 Divisions (including 55—60 Armored) 
40—45 Artillery Divisions 
5—6 Cavalry Divisions 
Several Hundred Independent Brigades 


4 Battleships (1 Shore Defense) 
10 Cruisers (Old Type) 
18 Light Cruisers (Sverdlov Type) 
150 Destroyers 
400—450 Submarines 
Several Hundred Smaller Vessels 





NAVY 


1958 
140 Divisions (including 70 Armored) 
40 Artillery Divisions (including some Tactical 
Missile Units) 
Unknown Number of Cavalry Divisions 
Unknown Number of Independent Brigades 
130 Cadre Divisions 


10 Cruisers 

20 Light Cruisers (Sverdlov Type) 
150 Destroyers 
550 Submarines 
500 Torpedo Boats 


1,000 Smaller Vessels 


AIR FORCE 


70—80 Air Divisions 


(comprising 350-400 Air Regiments and 


20,000 Aircraft) 


400 Air Regiments 


19,000 Aircraft, including 


10,000 Tactical Air Force 


3,500 Air Defense* 

3,500 Naval Air Force* 

1,500 Long-Range * 
500 Transport 


STRATEGIC MISSILE UNITS 


None Number unknown 


ANTIAIRCRAFT DEFENSE UNITS 
Made a separate arm in 1955. Comprises Antiaircraft Artillery Units, Fighter Aircraft, Radar Defense 
System, Civil Air Defense Organization (MPVO). Much attention paid to this arm in 1955-58. 
At least three antiaircraft defense districts in existence in 1956: Moscow, Leningrad, and Baku. 


* Air Defense and Naval Air Force Units, although attached to Antiaircraft Defense and the Navy respectively, are nevertheless 
subordinate administratively to the Air Force High Command. 


SOURCES: Neue Zarcher Zeitung, Zurich, May 26, 1954 and May 18, 1956; Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1954—55, London, 1955, pp. 300— 
332; Flottentaschenbuch Weyers, “UdSSR,”” Munich, 1953, pp. 140—57 and 241—56; 1958, pp. 170—84; Raymond L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy 
in the Nuclear Age, New York, 1958, p. 57. 


The Soviet figure of 2,140,000 is, however, extremely questionable, since it 


would imply a reduction of about 50%. As is known, of the 1954 total of 4,700,000 
to 4,900,000 men, ground forces accounted for 2,600,000 to 2,700,000 of this 


5 The Naval Records, New York, Vol. XVI, No. 1 (46), p. 111; Flottentaschenbuch Weyers, “UdSSR,” 
Munich, 1953, p. 140; 1958, p. 170. 
® Webrwissenschaftliche Rundschau, Darmstadt, No. 1 (1958), pp. 55-56. 
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figure; the Air Force for 800,000; the Navy for 600,000; and the MVD troops and 
the KGB border units for 700,000 to 800,000.? The reductions announced obvi- 
ously did not affect the latter very much, if only because the Soviet Union is a 
police state and the border troops are intended to isolate the country from the 
outside world. Hence, such a large reduction of 2,140,000 could only have been 
made at the expense of the armed forces proper. The figures in the preceding table 
on the composition of the Soviet armed forces in 1955 and 1958, that is, before 
and after two cuts of 640,000 and 1,200,000, show the disparity between the 
large-scale reductions announced and the negligible number of major units 
disbanded: 

As the table shows, the reductions have taken place mainly in the ground 
forces and Navy. The Air Force has remained more or less untouched. The period 
1957-58 has, however, seen the appearance on the scene of new strategic units, 
namely units equipped with long- and intermediate-range missiles, intended to 
supplement long-range aviation. In addition, there has been an increase in the 
number of large tactical units: 130 cadre, or “skeleton,” divisions have been 
formed in the ground forces; the number of submarine flotillas increased, with a 
corresponding extension in the number of shore bases, while the antiaircraft 
defense system has been introduced and extended. 

Despite the lack of any details whatsoever about some branches of the Soviet 
armed forces in the above table, it is hardly likely that the number of large tactical 
units presently in existence has been affected very much by the reductions. 
Furthermore, the reduction has been compensated for in part by the creation of 
new tactical units. If the 50% reduction were true, it would in turn imply a con- 
siderable cut in the size of Soviet divisions and brigades. The latter is hardly 
likely. Soviet ground and air units have always been numerically much smaller 
than their counterparts in the West, particularly American units, something like 
70% in fact, although they have about the same fire power. The American and 
British cuts were mainly at the expense of the service troops. Soviet divisions have, 
on the other hand, always had very small service units. 

The answer as to what form the reduction took and just how large it was is, in 
spite of Soviet secrecy, provided by the Twentieth and Twenty-first Party Con- 
gresses and the Twelfth and Thirteenth Komsomol Congresses. The Twelfth 
Komsomol Congress was held in March 1954, prior to the first cut; the Twentieth 
Party Congress in February 1956 at about the same time as the cut of 640,000; the 
Thirteenth Komsomol Congress in April 1958, after the second reduction of 
1,200,000; and the Twenty-first Party Congress in January 1959, after the an- 
nouncement of the latest reduction of 300,000. A knowledge of the number of 
military delegates at these congresses will enable one to calculate reasonably 
accurately the number of Party and Komsomol members in the armed forces 
prior to the first and after the third, and to date, most recent cut. A knowledge of 
the number of Party and Komsomol members in the Army in relation to its 
overall strength will enable one to establish the approximate size of the Soviet 





7 Army Combat Forces Journal, Washington, No. 3 (1954). 








armed forces before and after the reductions. In 1954, before the first reduction, 
there were 1,334 delegates representing 18,825,327 Komsomol members at the 
Twelfth Komsomol Congress, that is, one delegate per 14,000, and not 15,000 
members as laid down in the regulations. According to calculations by the Con- 
gress Credentials Commission there were 218 military delegates at the Congress;* 
hence they represented about 3,050,000 Komsomol members in the armed forces, 


The Twentieth Party Congress was attended by 116 military delegates, elected 
in accordance with the general system of one delegate for every 5,000 Party 
members and candidate members. They thus represented 580,000 Party members 
in the armed forces.® In the period from 1954 down to the beginning of 1956, the 
total number of Party and Komsomol members in the Soviet armed forces was 
3,600,000 to 3,700,000. According to a statement by Molotov, Party and Kom- 
somol members comprised in February 1955 77% of the total armed forces.’ 
The latter must accordingly have amounted to 4,700,000 to 4,800,000 at the 
beginning of the cuts. These calculations coincide with estimates made by Western 
specialists as to the size of the Soviet armed forces at the beginning of 1955. The 
Thirteenth Komsomol Congress was held in April 1958 after two reductions 
allegedly involving 1,840,000 men. The Credentials Commission reported that 
each delegate represented 15,000 Komsomol members.!! There were between 149 
and 153 military delegates at the Congress. An exact figure cannot be given since 
4 delegates were absent for various reasons.!* The military delegates according] 
represented between 2,250,000 and 2,300,000 Komsomol members in the armed 
forces. Hence the latter had dropped by 750,000 to 800,000 in comparison with 
1954. There had been two reductions over the period 1954—58, 640,000 and 
1,200,000, while a third had, according to the Soviets, been going on since the 
beginning of 1958. These cuts were to have totaled 2,000,000-by April 1958. 
In 1954, Komsomol members comprised about 65% of the armed forces, 3,050,000 
out of 4,700,000. A reduction of 2,000,000 would have meant a corresponding 
drop in Komsomol membership by 1,300,000, presuming that the percentage 
relationship had not altered. By April 1958, the figure of 65°% had probably noi 
altered, since the mass defection from the Komsomol under the influence of the 
“thaw” of 1956—57 had been compensated for by April 1958 by the Party’s halt- 
yearly work “to step up the Party’s influence in the armed forces,” which took the 
form of intensified recruitment into the youth organization—a result of the Part) 
Central Committee decree of November 3, 1957. 


The reductions in the Soviet armed forces up to April 1958 thus totaled in all 
probability not 2,000,000, as the Soviets insist, but at most, 1,100,000 to 1,200,000 
men. If Soviet reports on the rush to join the Army Komsomol organizations 
after November 1957 are believed, then Komsomol members probably comprise 





® Komsomolskaya pravda, March 23, 1954. 

® Krasnaya zvezda, February 24, 1956; Bulletin, Munich, No. 4 (1956), pp. 3-11. 
10 Pravda, February 9, 1955. 

11 Komsomolskaya pravda, November 30, 1957. 

12 Tbid., April 17, 1958. 
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more than 65% of the total, thus making the cuts even smaller. On the basis of 
these calculations the assertion can be made that the Soviet forces, including 
the MVD and KGB troops, amounted in April 1958 to 4,800,000 less 1,150,000, 
that is, to 3,650,000. The third reduction continued from April 1958 to January 1, 
1959, amounting to a further 150,000 to 200,000. If it was really carried out, the 
present figure would be about 3,500,000. The three reductions thus amounted not 
to 2,140,000, but to 1,200,000 to 1,300,000. These figures are indirectly confirmed 
by the number of military delegates present at the Twenty-first Party Congress 
in 1959. The Congress revealed quite clearly that primarily officers and non- 
commissioned officers who did not belong to the Party had been demobilized or 
transferred to the reserve. According to the Credentials Commission, there were 
91 military delegates at the Congress, elected on the basis of one delegate for 
every 6,000 Party members.’ They represented 546,000 Party members in the 
armed forces. Such a negligible drop after three reductions, only 34,000, or 6%, 
in comparison with the figure in 1956 prior to the first cut, makes a reduction of 
2,140,000 extremely unlikely. 


If one remembers that Party members in the Soviet armed forces represent 
all the senior command personnel, almost all the intermediate (up to battalion 
commander), a small number of junior officers, and most of the noncommissioned 
officers serving beyond their time, then, presuming that there was a major cut, 

s announced by the Soviets, an extremely abnormal situation has been created. 
The extremely small reduction in command personnel would make the Army 
top-heavy with senior- and intermediate-level officers. The probable cut, from 
4,800,000 to 3,500,000 or 25%, and the extremely negligible reduction in the 
command personnel implies that the Army is actually well on the way to becoming 
a professional force. This process is emphasized further by the fact that, given 
their present strength of 3,500,000, the armed forces cannot possibly absorb the 
2,000,000 young persons drafted annually, a figure which will remain reasonably 
constant down to 1961. Length of service is fixed at 2 years for the Army and 
MVD troops, 3 years for the KGB border units and the Air Force, and 4 years 
for the Navy and Coastal Defense Units.14 The tendency to turn the Soviet Army 
into a professional body is fraught with extremely far-reaching military, political, 
and social consequences, 


The recent reorganization of the Soviet armed forces is obviously intended to 
adapt them to the demands of the atomic age. This process can best be explained 
by an analysis of the present reorganization of Western armed forces, in particular 
those of the United States, which began in 1954. The development of atomic and 
nuclear weapons, of long-range air forces and ballistic missiles has led countries 
such as America and Great Britain to reduce and adjust their armed forces in 
keeping with the demands of modern warfare. The table below shows the recent 
and future planned reductions in the American armed forces: 


13 Pravda, January 30, 1959. 
14 Bolshaya sovetskaya entsiklopediya (The Large Soviet Encyclopedia), BSE, Moscow, 2nd ed., 
1951, IX, 307. 





Composition of the American Armed Forces, 1953—60 


1953 
Ground Forces .. 1,510,000 





SOURCE: The New York Times, July 15, 1956. 


As the table shows, America is intending to cut its forces by as much as 40%, 
American ground forces are to be cut almost threefold by 1960, and armed in 
turn with atomic weapons and missiles. The Navy is to be reduced by about one 
third during the process of rearmament with new types of weapons. Emphasis 
is being placed on the Air Force, the planned reduction being very insignificant. 
By way of comparison, the Soviets cuts have taken the form of an overall re- 
duction of about 25% in the period 1956—58. Most affected were the ground 
forces—line divisions being reduced by one quarter and the “independent” 
brigades even more. Despite the increase in the number of submarines, the Navy 
cannot have made up the reductions carried out—ships mothballed or scrapped, 
coastal units cut, and so on. As far as the Air Force is concerned, there have not 
been any major changes in the number of tactical units, air regiments, hence per- 
sonnel cannot have been reduced. 

On the basis of this data an attempt can be made to give some idea of the size 
of the individual branches of the Soviet armed forces. The Air Force, including 
here the Strategic Air Force and guided missile units, although their develop- 
ment is the concern of the Artillery Command, has retained its earlier numbers of 
about 800,000. The Navy has apparently been cut down to about 500,000. The 
KGB border units were reduced somewhat, since the USSR is protected by a 
number of buffer states—the satellites and China. Hence, together with the MVD 
troops, they amount to about 600,000. The Army comprises the remainder, about 
1,700,000, giving a grand total of 3,500,000. * 

The main reason for the reorganization of the Western and Soviet military 
systems is the recognition by the countries concerned of the fact that their armed 
forces must be put on a new footing in order to meet the demands of the atomic 
age. At this point, however, any further similarity in the Soviet and American 
approach to the problem ends. America has recently embarked on a policy of 
building up strategic units armed with atomic weapons as a means of countering 
any large-scale Communist aggression. Various economic and political factors 
have compelled both America and Great Britain to abandon the simultaneous 
development of conventional ground forces and to relegate them to second piace 
in their military systems. By 1960, American ground forces are to be reduced 
almost threefold, and a country with a population of 173,000,000 presently posses- 
ses only about 20 Army divisions. Although American ground forces are now 
equipped with tactical atomic weapons, which considerably increase their fire 


* Includes the antiaircraft defense, which comprises units from all branches of the services, abou 
200,000 men in all. 
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power, and have a maneuverable strategic reserve of 4 divisions, which can 
be rapidly moved about by air, such a small number of divisions dispersed 
throughout the world can at most only play a purely defensive role. The American 
armed forces would be able to wage a full-scale war in which the main roles 
would be played by the Strategic Air Force and Navy, but they would be at a con- 
siderable disadvantage in small-scale or localized conflicts, where the use of 
strategic atomic and nuclear weapons is impossible or senseless and large ground 
forces are needed. 


The Soviet leaders have approached the problem of the reorganization and 
reduction of their forces from a different standpoint. The development of the 
Strategic Air Force and of long-range missiles and the fact that Soviet submarines 
are equipped with intermediate-range missiles all point to the Soviets’ desire to be 
prepared for an all-out nuclear war. Moscow is further endeavoring to use this 
development and the strategic forces at its disposal as a means of exerting psycho- 
logical pressure on the non-Communist world. These forces are intended to 
paralyze American forces by the creation of a “stalemate” in the field of strategic 
atomic weapons. At the same time, the Soviets have preserved their enormous 
ground forces. The latter still comprise almost 50%, of the peacetime armed forces. 
In addition, the Army has considerable reserves in the form of the KGB 
border units and the MVD troops, which can be used to supplement the ordinary 
ground forces, as was the case during World War II. Although the cuts have been 
mainly at the expense of the Army, a reduction of 1,000,000 in comparison with 
1955, it still has an extremely large number of units, that is, divisions. Further- 
more, the creation of 130 cadre divisions is intended to offset the reductions made. 
This system enables the Soviets to increase the strength of the armed forces simply 
by drafting reservists to bring the cadre divisions and other units up to full 
strength at any time, without a general mobilization. This method was employed 
in the years 1939—41, prior to the commencement of hostilities against Germany, 
when the number of Soviet infantry divisions, which had totaled 113 on Septem- 
ber 1, 1939, was unobtrusively increased to 245 by the beginning of June 1941. 
The German General Staff did not realize the extent of the mobilization and 
underestimated the strength of the Soviet infantry by about 60 divisions.’® 


The USSR and the Communist camp are obviously exploiting to the full their 
main advantage over the non-Communist world—manpower resources. The mili- 
tary revolution, however, as expressed in the development of strategic atomic 
weapons and the means of transporting them, and of tactical atomic weapons, 
that is, of weapons which can be used on the battlefield, has to a considerable 
extent reduced this Soviet advantage as a military factor. The USSR’s enormous 
ground forces could obviously be used much more effectively were atomic 
weapons to be abolished completely. This fact explains in turn the efforts made 
by the Kremlin in the foreign political field to have them abolished in order to 


15 Calculated by the author on the basis of the following materials: Von Teppelskirch, Geschichte 
des Zweiten Weltkrieges, Bonn, 1951, pp. 206-209; Merkblatt, Ic-Unterlagen Ost, Geheim-Truppeniibersicht 
und Kriegsgliederung Rote Armee. Abteilung Fremde Heere Ost, IIc. Stand 30. 8. 1944. 
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prevent their use by either side. The Soviets’ plans for the Communization of the 
world envisage the annexation not of countries which have been devastated by 
a full-scale atomic war, but of flourishing states, whose populations and resources 
can be exploited—either by successive minor wars or by coups carried out with 
the aid of the Soviet Army. Those basic theses of Communist theory which state 
that it is the Soviet Union’s task to support the “oppressed peoples” of other 
countries were formulated by Lenin and Stalin,’® and, in spite of revisionism, 
have remained unaltered to date. Uprisings against the capitalists are still to be 
fomented, and, should the need arise, military force is to be employed against the 
exploiting classes and their governments. The vast Soviet armies are thus primar- 
ily intended for the waging of small-scale, localized wars. One obstacle in the way 
of Soviet attempts to unleash such wars for purposes of Communist expansion is 
presently not only the threat of retaliation by America and NATO with strategic 
atomic weapons, but also the availability of tactical atomic weapons which 
increase the strength of the numerically small Western armies. In 1957, Marshal 
Zhukov pointed out in answer to the question as to whether atomic and nuclear 
weapons would be used in possible future wars: 

Yes, of course, since the introduction of these weapons into the armed forces 
has gone too far and has influenced organization, ... tactics,... and doctrines 
governing strategy and operations. . . . Tactical atomic weapons, if not banned within 
the next few years, will be introduced... in the place of conventional weapons.'’ 


Zhukov’s fall from power has not altered the situation. In a speech at the 
Frunze Military Academy Marshal Malinovsky blamed Zhukov both for neglecting 
political work in the armed forces and for not paying enough attention to the 
need to master atomic weapons properly.!* Tactical atomic weapons will enable 
the Soviets to wage localized wars, since they are presently hampered by the fact 
that American ground forces are equipped with such weapons and are able to 
answer any aggression. Furthermore, if the numerically superior Soviet forces 
are equipped with atomic weapons, Soviet foreign policy will be able to exert 
more pressure in the cold war. Soviet diplomacy will be in a position to maneuver 
considerably more than is the case at present. The Berlin question is a good 
example of Moscow’s maneuverability on the diplomatic front. 

However, the task of harmonizing the reorganization of ground forces to 
meet the demands of the atomic epoch with the demands of Soviet militar) 
theory that large ground forces be preserved is an extremely difficult one. The 
economic, organizational, technological, and psychological problems involved 
have compelled America, for example, to embark on a one-sided development of 
its armed forces, with ground forces being pushed into second place. The USSR 
has decided to approach this problem in its own way. Information available in the 
West on the reorganization of the Soviet ground forces suggests that it is based 
on the following principles :1® 

16 J. V. Stalin, Voprosy leninizma (Problems of Leninism), Moscow, 4th ed., 1947, p. 102. 

17 Krasnaya zvezda, March 17, 1957. 


18 Ibid., November 21, 1957. 
19 Christ und Welt, Stuttgart, December 5, 1957. 
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1. Atomic weapons do not form part of the normal armament of Soviet 
divisions, but are at the disposal of the higher Army echelons, should the need 
to use them arise. This policy is based on the fact that tactical atomic weapons 
have a much greater range of action than individual divisions, 150-300 kilo- 
meters, as opposed to a division front of at most 30—40 kilometers. 

2. The reorganization of the structure of divisions is aiming at ensuring that 
they are capable of acting without atomic weapons, that is, with conventional 
weapons. 

3. By no means all the line divisions in the Soviet armed forces have been 
affected by the reorganization. Only a small number of them can be regarded as 
counterparts of those American and NATO units equipped with atomic weapons. 


The Soviets are thus aiming at equality with NATO as regards the number of 
units equipped for an atomic war, and at preserving their superiority in the field 
of conventional weapons and number of divisions. Despite the problems involved, 
the Soviets have more or less achieved this aim, hence the renewal of the cold war. 

In the light of these facts, the official Soviet reasons for the reductions in 
their forces—the desire to ease international tension and to take the initiative in 
disarmament in spite of the West’s “aggressive intentions”*°—can simply be 
dismissed. The propaganda aim of the announcement as to the size of the cuts 
becomes clear enough when one remembers that the actual reductions were 
somewhat smaller. Moscow obviously hopes to strengthen its position at the 
disarmament talks by boasting about the “major” reductions in the size of its 
irmed forces. 


20 Jzvestia, May 15, 1956 and January 31, 1959. 
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Soviet Military Theory and Modern Warfare 


Josrepu J. Barrrz 





Since World War II, enormous strides have been made in the scientific and 
technological fields, in particular in the development of new forms of weapons. 
Hence, one of the most important tasks of present-day military theory is the prob- 
lem of determining the form a future war is likely to take. Agreement is unan- 
imous on several points: (1) that a future war will differ considerably from past 
ones; (2) that the whole world will probably be involved. Soviet military theo- 
reticians are constantly taking up the pen in order to discuss future wars and the 
prerequisites required for the successful waging of such wars. As Major General 
E. Boltin puts the matter: 


In the last few years great changes have taken place. Military science... has been 
compelled to revise many things, to begin working out completely new problems, 
arising in connection with the appearance of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons. 
However, the development of these extremely powerful weapons is by no means the 
only innovation made in the military field by. ..technology in recent years. Very 
important developments have taken place... in the fields of radar, missiles, aviation, 
artillery, military engineering, infrared technology, and so on. As a result, armed 
forces today differ in many respects from the armies of 1945; their organization has 
been considerably altered, while the theory of how to wage war has advanced far 
ahead.! 


Major General N. Talensky, one of the leading Soviet military theoreticians, 
has asserted that the invention of the long-range ballistic missile has not only 
provided military strategy with an additional means of waging war, it has in fact 
radically altered the very methods and forms of warfare. In his opinion, this missile 
has altered military strategy to a much greater extent and in a considerably shorter 
period of time than, say, the firearm or airplane did in their time.* While still 
Minister of Defense of the USSR, Marshal Zhukov made the remark: “We 
believe that a future war will differ radically from past wars. ... It will include not 
only the immediate theater of military activities, but also [penetrate] deep into the 
rear of the belligerents.”* Expressed in more concrete terms, this thesis implies 
that “a future war...may involve not only Europe and Asia, but also America 
and Africa. ... This war will be waged on land, on sea, and in the air.”* Elsewhere, 
it has been asserted that a future war will inevitably spread over the whole world.® 





1 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei (Marxism-Leninism on War and the Army: A Sym- 
posium), Moscow, 1956, pp. 180-81. 

2 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, No. 3 (1958), p. 35. 

3 Sovetskaya aviatsiya, March 20, 1957. 

4 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 146. 

5 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 36. 
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Turning to the discussion of the features which will distinguish future wars 
from past ones, Soviet theoreticians stress that the experience gained in World 
War II in the use of various types of weapons is for them only the basis for the 
development of theories concerning their application in a future war: 

However important the study of the experience [gained] in wars, it is not the end 
in itself for Soviet military science, but is important only insofar as it is carried out 
[with the aim of] solving contemporary military problems. It must be remembered 
that in military science no experience, not even the richest experience of the past, is a 
guarantee against lagging, unless theory keeps pace with the development of weap- 
ons and equipment, and strives to outstrip them.® 
Thus, war experience is to be utilized when modernizing military equipment, 

or deciding what organizational changes are to be made in the structure and 
composition of units, or their battle formation, in accordance with the demands 
made by the new types of weapons. Referring to the element of surprise and its 
role in war, Major General Boltin notes that present-day means of mass destruc- 
tion, especially the long-range missile, provide considerable opportunities for deliv- 
ering a surprise blow, the intensity and strength of which far outstrips anything 
known to date in the history of warfare. Major General G. Pokrovsky writes of the 
necessity of finding “clear and valid answers to questions as to what can be 
obtained from the experience of past wars today, what will hold true in the future, 
or rather will have to be altered, or discarded and replaced.””? 

The operative factors influencing the course of a war, as set down by Stalin in 
his decree of February 23, 1942, are now being treated rather broadly in view of the 
nature of contemporary warfare. Besides those factors mentioned by Stalin, 
a stable rear, an Army’s morale, the number of divisions and their quality, the 
troops’ weapons, and the command personnel’s organizing ability, others are now 
being taken into account—the geographical, or space, factor, the time factor, and 
the level of science and technology. Soviet military theoreticians earlier used to 
consider the element of surprise primarily as a temporary factor; today they hold 
the view that the great progress made, for example, in the development of atomic 
weapons, jet aviation, and missiles, has turned the element of surprise into a con- 
stantly operative factor. On the other hand, they reject as obsolete the view held, 
for example, by Moltke, that strategic errors committed at the beginning of a war 
cannot be retrieved, and point by way of substantiation to the growth in the tech- 
nological, economic, and military might of the major states. A powerful s tate will 
subsequently be able to seize the initiative and, given proper planning, organiza- 
tion, and leadership in the carrying out of the succeeding strategic moves, gain the 
upper hand over the enemy. Soviet military theory stresses that one all-out strate- 
gic move will not be enough in a modern war; there must be several such moves.§ 


Soviet strategy is based on the use in a war of the various types of weapons 
available and of large numbers of troops: 

8 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit. 

? G. Pokrovsky, Nauka i tekhnika v sovremennykh voinakh (Science and Technology in Modern War- 


fare), Moscow, 1956, p. 12. 
8 Sovetsky flot, December 11, 1958. 











Atomic weapons alone, or any one kind of weapon at all, cannot decide the out- 
come of a war. Every kind of weapon and massed armed forces capable of carrying 
on... a struggle on land, on sea, and in the air are needed to protect a country and 
[its] allies from enemy invasion.® 
In November 1957, Soviet Minister of Defense Marshal R. Malinovsky de- 

clared in a speech to military academy graduates that successes in battle were to be 
achieved by the combined efforts of the various arms and types of armed forces. 
He made the point that great stress was placed during studies in the academies on 
the organization of cooperation between ground and airborne troops, the Air 
Force, Navy, missile units, and antiaircraft defense units. The Marshal further 
noted that the academies are by no means ignoring the study of the use of con- 
ventional weapons.!° The Soviet approach to the problem of the successful waging 
of a future war has been well expressed by Lieutenant General S. Krasilnikov: 

Soviet military science maintains that even today victory in a war can be achieved 
only on the basis of the harmonious development of the armed forces as a whole and 
of the arms comprising them. The enormous range of contemporary warfare makes 
it necessary to [be prepared] in land operations for decisive military actions by highly 


mobile troops, armored, mechanized, and airborne, and also by various types of 


mechanized, ultrarapid-firing artillery, and missiles. 

Soviet military strategy is [based on] decisive actions by combined ground, air, 
and naval forces, making use of all the modern... means of waging a struggle.... 
The new means of inflicting a blow, the mechanization of armies, and the devel- 
opment of airborne units create the... prerequisites for the conducting of such 
operations at a much greater depth than in previous wars." 

Lieutenant Colonel Prozorov has also mentioned in his book Tactical Surpris: 
that the new weapons, however powerful they may be, cannot by themselve: 
determine the course and outcome of a war and do not reduce the decisive im- 
portant of ground, air, and naval forces.” Soviet military theory thus takes as its 
starting point the assumption that all branches of the forces will be involved in 
a future war, the one difference being that there will be various changes, in struc- 
ture for example, and that they will be correspondingly armed with new weapons 
and will apply new tactics. 

Here, it should be noted that Soviet theory and practice reject aircraft carriers 
and large warships in general as sitting targets. Marshal of the Air Force K. Ver- 
shinin commented here that “in present conditions aircraft carriers will be easy to 
find and be convenient targets for guided missiles and other forms of aerial 
attack.” The Soviets are instead building up their submarine fleet, and equipping 
it with missiles with atomic and hydrogen warheads.“ They do not, nevertheless, 
believe that the possible use of the means of mass destruction calls for a reduction 
in the number of divisions put on the field by either side. Quite the reverse. The 


9 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 151. 

10 Pravda, November 25, 1957. 

11 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., pp. 146—47. 

12 Lieutenant Colonel Prozorov, Takticheskaya vnezapnost (Tactical Surprise), Moscow, 1958, p. 3. 
13 Pravda, September 8, 1957. See also Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 38. 

14 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii ; Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 146; Pravda, op. cit. 
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number will increase because, as the threat of divisions being destroyed grows, 
greater reserves will be needed to replace them, than was the case in World War II. 
The number of divisions will also increase as strategic fronts become longer, since 
several continents, and not one, are likely to be involved. Attempts by “bourgeois” 
military theoreticians to prove that new weapons have made mass conventional 
forces unnecessary are dismissed as unfounded.” By creating and building up such 
forces, the Soviet leaders are counting on tipping the scales in their favor and 
obtaining an advantage over the nations of the non-Communist world, which are 
giving preference to the various types of new weapons. Soviet theoreticians point 
out that the atomic weapons and missiles being developed by both blocs counter- 
balance each another. Hence, in a war those weapons and troops, which the enemy 
does not possess in sufficient quantities, must be used to upset the balance. Soviet 
military theory accordingly rejects the thesis of a “strategic stalemate,” according 
to which opponents inflict equal losses and destruction on each another by atomic 
attacks. Criticizing the theory of a “draw,” V. Skopin wrote: 


Those, who take this view, forget that contemporary warfare is waged with 
a great many types of ideological and technical weapons. An... equality or balance, 
attained by reciprocal atomic attacks, can be disrupted) with other types of weapons 
and forms of warfare, disrupted in favor of one of the two belligerents.” 


The Soviets have not overlooked the role of the economic factor in war either. 
In order to win a war, a nation must not only have armed forces both larger and 
better equipped than those of the possible enemy, it must also have a higher level 
of scientific, technological, and economic development. Moscow is accordingly 
striving to increase the USSR’s economic and technical might. This aim takes the 
form of the priority development of heavy industry to the detriment of other 
branches of the economy, and the mobilization of all available scientific and techni- 
cal cadres for the all-round development of military technology. In his book, 
Strategy and the Economy, Lieutenant Colonel Lagovsky wrote of the connection 
between strategy, the economy, and policy. Strategy, in accordance with the 
demands of policy, decides the question of the rational utilization of the country’s 
economic potential for the most efficient organization of the armed forces. Strat- 
egy determines the armed forces’ possible needs for various types of weapons, 
where industry is to be located in the interests of war, plays a role too in the solution 
of problems connected with manpower, strategic raw materials, and the prepa- 
ration of military theaters. Reviewing this book, the newspaper Krasnaya zvezda 
of May 22, 1958 added that strategy also takes into account the state of agriculture 
and location of the main centers of output. Summing up, it wrote: “In a modern 
war the link between strategy and the economy has grown so much, that many 
questions of strategy have become economic questions, while the solution of 
many economic problems demands that strategy [be considered too].” 

The reorganization in 1957 of the administration of industry and the formation 
ot 105 sovnarkhozes (economic councils) were steps motivated not only by 


19 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 151. 
16 'V_I. Skopin, Militarizm (Militarism), Moscow, 1957, p. 75. 





economic and administrative considerations, but also by strategic. In an interview 
with UP correspondent Henry Shapiro in November 1957, Khrushchev confirmed 
this, stating that “the reorganization of the administration of industry, which we 
have carried out, also provides more autonomous administration. . . .It further- 
more improves our strategic situation.”!’ Realizing the enormous destructive 
power of modern weapons, the Soviet leaders are attempting to make the USSR’s 
economy and rear as invulnerable as possible. Khrushchev has stated that the 
enormous areas available in the Soviet Union make possible the decentralization 
of industry, thus preventing its total destruction in a war: 


Of course we too would sustain great losses. But look at our spaces and look at 
Germany, France, and England. One doesn’t have to be a strategist or a military man 
in order to see an essential difference. America doesn’t have as much space as we do; 
moreover, it must be borne in mind that in the United States there are cities with 
large industrial concentrations, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and others. Our 
industry is more decentralized.1* 

This fact has been repeated elsewhere, by Marshal Vershinin, for example.!® 

At the same time, Soviet theoreticians maintain that the organization of the 
country’s antiaircraft defence system has taken into consideration the threat of air 
attacks by long-range missiles and by an enemy’s Strategic Air Force.?° Minister 
of Defence Marshal Malinovsky has stressed that particular attention must be paid 
to the problem of protecting the country’s rear from atomic and missile attacks. 
Even the Minister has been compelled to admit that this problem is a serious one 
which is by no means solved.*4 Moscow is, however, declaring that capitalism will 
be destroyed in the next war. Soviet strategy accordingly takes as its basis the view 
that, whatever weapons the West may have at its disposal, all the material and 
moral advantages in the waging of a war are to be found on the side of the Com- 
munist bloc. Soviet strategy is to exploit these advantages for the victorious con- 
clusion of such a war. Soviet military figures argue that the preparation of the 
Soviet armed forces and building up of the USSR’s military potential take place 


99 


in accordance with objective, scientific views as to the form a future war will take.” 


* 


Soviet researchers in the field of military theory usually write of three ways in 
which a war may begin: (1) entry into war after a formal declaration; (2) a surprise 
attack without a declaration of war; (3) the gradual development of one or more 
localized armed conflicts into a major war. They point out that a surprise attack by 
the better prepared side will give it important strategic advantages, at least in the 
first period of the war: 





1? Pravda, November 19, 1957. 

18 Tbid. 

19 Tbid., September 8, 1957. 

20 Glushko, Markov, and Pilyugin, Asomnoe oruzhie i protivoatomnaya zashchita (Atomic Weapons 
and Anti-atomic Defense), Moscow, 1958, p. 4. 

21 Pravda, November 25, 1957. 

22 G. Pokrovsky, op. cit., p. 37. 
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Modern means of attack, and above all the Air Force, atomic, thermonuclear, and 
chemical weapons, paratroops, tanks and mechanized forces, not only make a pos- 
sible surprise attack easier, but also make such a [means of attack] more dangerous, 
fraught with more serious consequences than was the case earlier... .Surprise attack, 
which was widely used in World War II, is a typical [feature] of contemporary war- 
fare.... The seizure of the strategic initiative by the enemy is... fraught with ex- 
tremely grave strategic, military, and political consequences for those countries 
subjected to a surprise attack.” 


Since 1955, the surprise attack has become one of the most important points in 
Soviet military doctrine. The first person to take up this concept in the USSR was 
Marshal V. Sokolovsky, who discussed it in Jzvestia on February 23, 1955. Since 
then, numerous other military figures and theoreticians have analyzed this con- 
cept in some detail. Soviet propaganda cannot, of course, speak openly of direct 
Soviet aggression in the form of a surprise attack. It accordingly portrays such an 
attack as a preventive measure intended to forestall an anticipated attack by 
“\Vestern imperialism.” Minister of Defence Marshal Malinovsky formulated it as 
follows: “The constant military preparedaess of the Soviet armed forces is neces- 

iry so that they are at any moment able to take decisive action to thwart possible 
surprise attacks by an aggressor.” Soviet strategists believe that the successful use 
of “strategic surprise” in the initial stage of a war will disrupt an enemy’s plan for 
the strategic deployment of his main forces and make possible the destruction of 
his troop concentrations section by section. They are also banking on the fact that 
the lack of experience in the use of new military techniques and of any clear ideas as 
to their effectiveness will, given a surprise attack, greatly lower troops’ powers of 
resistance and the morale of the enemy’s civilian population. The central command 
will be thrown into confusion, one result being that it would lose control of the 
situation for a while.®® 

In the USSR, much attention is paid to the question of the use of the surprise 
tactor. The first problem is that of preparing a surprise attack: (1) secret prepa- 
ration for an attack and a false show of one’s intentions; (2) an attack in a spot and 

| a time not expected by the enemy; (3) the use of the new types of weapons and 
methods of waging war not employed to date. In his book Tactical Surprise, 
Lieutenant Colonel Prozorov outlines for officers the methods of achieving sur- 
prise in military operations. Specific attention is given to the aims of surprise 

nd to the successes likely to be achieved. In some cases, anenemy caught unawares 
may be completely defeated, if he cannot rapidly reorganize and adjust himself to 
the form of attack used by his opponent. Elsewhere, Lieutenant General Krasilnikov 
notes that modern means of warfare do not have to be concentrated in one area or 
moved up from the rear in order to mount a major attack. The first echelons of a 
mechanized army and of an air force, given atomic weapons and missiles, can begin 
all-out successful military operations on a large scale and with definite goals. To this 

nd, the initial strategic operations, which are to be carried through in the first hours 


*8 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 154. 


*4 Pravda, November 25, 1957. 


°° Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 160. 
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of a war, must be thoroughly prepared in peacetime. Such operations must then be 
rapidly followed up—new troops must arrive on the scene almost immediately.* 
Major General Pokrovsky, one of the leading Soviet missile specialists, has 
expressed the opinion that a powerful surprise attack can be launched with long- 
range missiles, since the launching sites and missiles can be secretly prepared in 
peacetime. In view of this fact, he concludes that long-range missiles make the 
role of surprise an even more important factor in modern warfare.” 


The Soviets think in terms of a protracted war with large-scale operations in 
various parts of the world and a bitter struggle for the achievement of nolitical 
goals. Hence, Soviet strategists speak of the various phases of a war, in the 
course of which definite interim military and political goals will be achieved. Each 
phase of the war will comprise several campaigns, taking place simultaneously on 
the various strategic fronts or theaters of military operations. In turn, each 
campaign will consist of a number of simultaneous or consecutive strategic 
operations on land, sea, and in the air. Large forces will be needed and the nation 
as a whole will be compelled to play its part. Soviet theoreticians write of three 
main ways of waging a war: 


1. Waging an armed conflict with the aim of crushing the enemy with one 
powerful blow, the method employed by Napoleon. This theory was subsequent|; 
expanded by Schlieffen and Foch and is now known as “blitzkrieg.” 


2. Waging a war with the aim of destroying the enemy’s armed forces by means 
of a series of consecutive blows over a more or less prolonged period of time. 


3. Concentrating one’s main forces with the aim of disrupting an enemy’s 
communications and attacking objectives in his rear, in order. to destroy his 
economy and those major cities with large populations and of political or ad- 
ministrative importance. The coup de grace is not delivered until the enemy is 
exhausted. This theory of warfare was worked out by Delbriick in the 1920’s and 
1930’s, with Frederick the Great as his example. It has had considerable influ- 
ence on Soviet military thought. 


Soviet strategists emphasize that any one of these methods taken individually 
will not produce victory in a war today. A blitzkrieg, for example, will be success- 
ful only if the country concerned is small, weak, and cannot defend itself against 
air attacks. In a full-scale, modern war, however, the various blocs would be 
more or less a match for each other. Each of the methods listed can be applied in 
definite situations and achieve the desired results, if properly combined with the 
other methods, according to the relationship of forces, the strategic, military, 
and political situation at a given stage in a war. For the Soviets, the method otf 
waging a war thus takes the form of simultaneous, decisive operations to secur¢ 
strategic supremacy in the air and powerful systematic attacks by the Strategic Air 
Force and guided missiles against the enemy’s military and economic centers and 


26 Tbid. 
27 G. Pokrovsky, op. cit., p. 51. 
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communications, along with constant submarine, surface, and air attacks on his 
naval communications. Lieutenant General Krasilnikov has explained this method 
as follows: 

Powerful blows against the armed forces. . . will, of course, go hand in hand with 
all-out, decisive operations against a hostile country’s rear, against its economy, since 
only such a combination of blows can speed up victory.?® 
Major General Talensky points out that the new weapons—intercontinental 

ballistic missiles—enable either side to inflict crushing blows on each other’s 
territory: 
Nuclear warfare involves... not only the theaters of military operations, but also the 
rear.... The all-embracing nature of war is a result of the interdependence of the 
front and the rear and of the peculiarities of modern means of waging war.*® 
The use of the weapons available today will mean that military operations in 
the first phase of the war will differ considerably from those in the succeeding 
stages. The nature of the first stage will be primarily determined by the role 
played by surprise. A violent struggle will be waged—to annihilate the forces and 
military bases of the first strategic echelon and to prevent the enemy from seizing 
the strategic initiative. The side seizing the initiative can exploit its opponent’s 
lack of preparation, and defeat his first echelon, thus reducing his military and 
economic resources and available manpower. The build-up of forces and weapons 
in the initial campaigns will be carried out on a much larger scale and at a much 
faster speed than in the following campaigns. The plan for strategic deployment 
will entail the bringing up of troops from the rear as fast as possible. In the first 
stage of a war, all arms will be used in the various military operations in the border 
regions and rear to repulse air attacks, and destroy airborne and amphibious 
troops, while the enemy’s important rear areas will be attacked from the air. 
The initial campaigns will be marked by a tense struggle in the air, both over the 
theater of military operations, and over the belligerents’ territory. Both sides will 
strive to inflict as much damage as possible on each other, to destroy plants 
manufacturing nuclear weapons and other military equipment, and to obtain air 
supremacy.%° 

In Sovetskaya aviatsiya of March 17, 1957, Colonel Pshenyanik writes of the Air 
Force as an important strategic factor. It is, along with missiles, to play a major 
role in the carrying out of a surprise attack and in the destruction of the enemy’s 
military and economic potential. Supremacy in the air is, of course, of paramount 
importance. Failure to achieve such supremacy prevents one from seizing the 
strategic initiative and successfully developing operations. Atomic and hydrogen 
bombs are to be used mainly to destroy large cities, industrial centers, and so on, 
since they obviously cannot be employed successfully on the front line: “Nuclear 
weapons, especially the hydrogen bomb, are clearly not intended for [use] against 
infantry, tanks, and artillery. It is a weapon for destroying the strategic rear.”™ 

28 "Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii: Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 156. 

29 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 36. 


30 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 160. 


31 Mezhdunarodnaya zhizn, op. cit., p. 37. 











When planning the Navy’s part, Soviet strategists assign it the role not only of 
defending the coasts of the USSR and destroying enemy naval forces, but also of 
delivering attacks on objectives located on other continents. The submarine flee: 
now has missiles and nuclear weapons and is intended not only to attack shipping, 
but also cities and military objectives on enemy territory.** Ground forces are, on 
the one hand, to carry out large-scale operations in the actual theater of war and, 
on the other hand, to prevent invasion by airborne and amphibious enemy troops. 
Ground forces must be located in vulnerable or strategically important regions o! 
the country. Speaking of the defense of naval bases, for example, Arasnaya zvezda 
writes: “Today, an even greater danger than formerly for [naval] bases is pres- 
ented by the operations of ground forces, whose mobility and striking power hay« 
grown greatly.”3* Soviet strategists well realize that ground and naval forces 
must have adequate air support.*5 Armored forces are regarded as of great import- 
ance since they are less vulnerable to atomic attacks. Artillery units are still seen 
as the best form of support for ground forces, either in defense or attack. Equipped 
with the new weapons, they will represent an army’s main fire power.3? Chemica! 
and bacteriological weapons have not been overlooked either.3* 





In sum, whatever errors may be committed in the initial stages of a modern 
war, Soviet theoreticians are of the opinion that a war will not be won by a single, 
all-out attack by either side. Any one of the major powers is today capable of 
rectifving its mistakes and seizing the initiative. This fact does not, of course, 
alter the Soviets’ conviction that the Communist bloc will triumph in a futur: 
conflict. 


32 Krasnaya zvezda, February 23, 1958. 

34 Pravda, September 8, 1957. 

34 Krasnaya zvezda, May 22, 1957. 

3° Sovetskaya aviatsiya, March 17, 1957. 

36 Krasnaya zvezda, September 14, 1958. 

37 Pravda, November 17, 1957. 

38 Marksizm-leninizm o voine i armii : Sbornik statei, op. cit., p. 202. 














CURRENT SOVIET AFFAIRS 


The Economy 


The Soviet Seven-Year Plan: Is It Realistic? 


My answer to the question as to whether the new Soviet Seven-Year Plan is 
realistic or not is yes, fairly realistic. The natural approach when answering this 
query is to analyze the plan targets. This is, however, a rather complicated 
procedure, and there is one specific item, namely the size of the labor force 
available for the fulfillment of the plan targets, which it is difficult to foresee. 
\n analysis of the plan targets can be supplemented by an examination of the 
zeneral line in recent planning. 


The General Line 


It cannot be said that Soviet plans have always been unrealistic, but for many 
vears, indeed since 1929, realistic plans have been the exception. In general, a 
“hurrah” attitude permeated planning. Many targets were so high that the 
slanners were fully aware that they could not be fulfilled. Among the annual 
plans which happened to be realistic were, by way of example, those of 1935 

ind 1936. All middle-range plans belonged to the “hurrah” class. The Directives 
f the Sixth Five-Year Plan were specifically prepared in the standard “hurrah” 
nanner and approved by the Twentieth Party Congress as recently as February 
1956. All agricultural planning in the post-Stalin years, and especially Khrush- 
chev’s activities in this field, have produced targets accepted with no thought 
to whether they could possibly be fulfilled. As recently as 1957, the sky was 
cached with Khrushchev’s campaign to overtake the United States in per capita 
neat production within the next few years. The treatment of the Seven-Year 
Plan at the Twenty-first Party Congress even gave serious grounds for believing 
that Soviet planning had deteriorated recently. Never before had so much 
»ropaganda been contained in the documents and discussions of a middle-range 
lan, as was the case with the Seven-Year Plan. Of special interest in this connec- 
on is the speech of I. I. Kuzmin, the Chairman of Gosplan of the USSR, at the 
Congress. He talked of many things, but not of the Seven-Year Plan. 

It is no wonder that the attitude of Western analysts towards Soviet planning 
ind towards the targets set in the Soviet plans is extremely skeptical. J _ is 
iso true of their attitude towards the targets of the new Seven-Year Plan. This 

skepticism is fully justified, but it must not lead to a light-hearted dismissal and 
complete disregard of all targets. What is needed is a careful analysis of each 
\pecific target or. group of targets. If Soviet planning is subjected to this analysis, 
it turns out that, beneath Khrushchev’s “hurrah” shouting, there is concealed 
quite a healthy attitude towards the setting of targets. This healthy attitude is 


¢ 


if a very recent date and is an additional reason why the plan targets should 
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be treated with much more respect than is the case in the West. The change in 
planning methods occurred at the end of 1956. The Soviets abandoned the “hurrah” 
manner, and turned to setting targets in a realistic manner. The quality of planning 
being poor, some targets set have even been unreasonably low. The switch from 
“hurrah” planning was announced in the decision of the Party Central Committee 
plenary session of December 1956, which approved the report of M. Z. Saburoy. 
The decision declared that the targets set in the Party Directives for the Sixth 
Five-Year Plan were excessive. The targets for fixed state investment were 
specifically singled out for mention. One of the other complaints noted in the 
decision was that the necessary materials were not always available for the out- 
puts scheduled in the Directives. 


The decision of the December 1956 plenary session inaugurated a new era 
in Soviet planning. Even if the short text of the decision may have left some 
doubts on this score, the 1957 annual plan, approved in February 1957, dispelled 
them. Probably for the first time in the history of Soviet planning the targets set 
for the following year were substantially below the fulfillment figures of the 
preceding year. Yet this was the case with some important targets in the 1957 plan. 
Industrial output was to have been increased in 1956 by almost 11%. The 1957 
annual plan nevertheless set a target of only 7.1% increase. Even if it is rightfully 
considered that the 1956 fulfillment figure was exaggerated, the margin of close 
to 4% between the two figures mentioned is much too large to prevent the 
target of the 1957 plan from being substantially below the actual increase in 
industrial output in 1956. The table below shows recent annual plan targets for 
1957-59 and fulfillment figures for 1956—58: 


Targets and Fulfillment of Recent Soviet Annual Plans 











(Percentages) 
1956 1957 ———_ 1958 1959* 
Fulfillment Target Fulfillment Target Fulfillment Target 
National Income .......... 12.0 8.0 6.0 8.0 9.0 8.0 
Industrial Output .......... 11.0? 7.1 10.0 7.6 10.0 7.7 
Producer Goods ........... 11.4 7.8 11.0 8.3 11.0 7.7 
EE Cates desk enennns 7.42 6.0 5.0 5.1 7.0 7.7 
Consumer Goods .......... 9.4 5.9 8.0 6.1 7.0 7.7 
Fixed State Investment ..... 16.7 8.7 10.08 9.7 11.04 11.9 
Freight Transport.......... 11.9 5.0 13.0 6.0 7.0 11.9 
Retail Trade Turnover ..... 9.1 10.6 14.0 7.3 6.0 8.5° 
Labor Productivity: 
IE erica hmeerk act Ain 7.0 5.4 6.5 5.4 6.0 5.4 
Construction ........... 10.0 8.5 10.0 8.5 9.0 8.0 


* From the draft 1959 plan, as reported by Minister of Finance A. Zverev in Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 1, 1959. 

' The report stated almost 11.0%. 

2 In 1955, 9.4%. 

% The report stated more than 10.0%. 

* While claiming an increase over the 1957 investment figure of 11%, the report stated that the target was missed by 3%. 
5 The figure for the RSFSR. 


There is one important feature connected with the decisions of the December 
1956 session and the 1957 annual plan. The report was read by Saburov, a Malen- 
kov man. The 1957 annual plan was a product of Pervukhin, another Malenkov 
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man. Saburov shortly afterwards fell into disgrace. The same happened to 
Pervukhin. Yet the new policy in the setting of targets was fully retained under 
the victorious Khrushchev. 

There is a tendency on the part of some Western political writers to explain 
everything which happens on the economic front by political considerations, and 
especially by factional squabbles. There is some truth in this approach, but it 
does not explain everything. The tendency away from Stalin’s super-centraliza- 
tion, for example, was pursued by both political factions. Another noteworthy 
feature in the decision of the plenary session of December 1956 was that, while 
the decision was based on Saburov’s report, the report itself was not published. 
This probably occurred because the Party was anxious not to attract too much 
attention to the shift in planning. The whole measure was not given even a 
fraction of the publicity bestowed on Khrushchev’s fantastic “plan” to overtake 
the United States in per capita meat output in the next few years. Khrushchev 
came out with this plan a few months after the December 1956 plenary session. 
This move helped to conceal to some extent the shift in planning from the outside 
world. An interesting inside picture of the developments at the December 1956 
plenary session was given by Schenk, who until recently occupied a high position in 
the Polish planning organs. After his defection, he published, in collaboration with 
Lowenthal, a series of articles in the London Encounter, which were later repro- 
duced in The New Leader. Schenk’s narrative corroborates the analysis made here. 

The tables in the present article trace the history of Soviet planning from the 
time of the Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan and the 1957 annual plan. 
They are based strictly on official data. Their use is made somewhat difficult by 
the fact that the fulfillment figures for some of the items, expressed in value terms, 
are statistically on a higher plane than the respective targets. This situation has 
already been met with in comparing the growth in industrial output in 1956 with 
its target in the 1957 plan. The official rate of industrial growth in 1957, 10%, is 
so much higher than the target of the 1957 plan, 7.1%, that the former presumably 
remains substantially higher even after allowances are made for a possible 
exaggeration in the 1957 fulfillment figure. The fulfillment figure for growth 
in labor productivity in industry, 6% in 1958, may well prove to be no more 
than the target of 5.4%, after both figures have been adjusted to a comparable 
basis. Still, the actual fulfillment figure for the increase in labor productivity in 
industry was probably not lower than the target, and the targets for the so-called 
quality factors, of which labor productivity is an important part, are those which 
were regularly underfulfilled by large margins in former times. 

A glance at the data in the table on page 22 discloses only a slight upward 
revision in some of the targets of the annual plans from 1957 to 1959. Industrial 
output grew by 10% in 1957, according to official data. The actual increase may 
well have been equal to 9%, thus exceeding the target by fully 25%. Yet the 
target of the 1958 plan for growth in industrial output was fixed at only 7.6%. 
A growth in industrial output of 10% was again claimed for 1958, But the target 
of the 1959 plan will apparently be higher than that of the 1958 plan by only 
one-tenth of a percentage, namely 7.7%, rather than 7.6% in the 1958 plan. A 
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kind of tradition seems to have been established for having extremely low targets 
for industrial output in annual plans. Extremely low targets for freight transport 
have long been a tradition. 

Optimistic conclusions were wrongly drawn by some Western experts from 
the fact that the targets of the Control Figures for 1959-65, converted into 
annual rates of growth, are more or less below similar rates in the Directives 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Optimism would have been justified only if changes 
had occurred in the economy, in real life. But nobody attempted to show that 
this was the case. The only actual changes were changes in these appraisals and 
expressions of opinion. In a similar manner, it would be wrong to draw pessi- 
mistic conclusions from the fact that the annual rates of growth of the Seven-Year 
Plan are higher than those of the so-called General Plan. The latter, which means 
targets for various types of industrial goods to be reached in about 15 years, 
around 1972, and which was announced by Khrushchev on the occasion of the 
celebration of the fortieth anniversary of the Revolution in November 1957, was 
worked out simultaneously with the 1958 annual plan and must be considere 
as realistic as the latter. As the table below shows, the annual rates implied in th 
General Plan were on an average more than 25% below those of the Directiy. 
for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. 


Planned Annual Rates of Growth for Selected Industrial Goods 


(Percentages) 


Sixth Five-Year Khrushchev’s Seven-Year 
Plan Directives Figures for Plan Directives 
(1956—60) 1957—72 (195965) 

BN i ee Foal ee 8.6 2.8 2.8—3.2 
SRE Achnsceaces 13.6 9.4 10.7—11.4 
RN Giana ate cisoa wikee 31.0 19.6 25.4 . 
Electric Power ....... 13.5 9.7 11.5—12.2 
NE ccc ony anns ea’ 10.0 5.3 7.4—8.5 
Se ay barscaaca wai 8.5 §.3 6.6—7.3 
DEE ie puekawene 19.5 8.6 12.1—13.3 
eee 14.0 5.1 8.7—9.9 
Woolen Fabrics ...... 7.7 5.2 7.6 
Leather Footwear ..... 8.7 4.9 5.5 


The Control Figures for 1959-65 were worked out in a period between 
drafting of the 1958 and 1959 annual plans. The latter is indeed supposed to b 
part of the Seven-Year Plan. But some targets of the Seven-Year Plan, reduce: 
to annual rates, are higher than the targets of the 1958 and 1959 plans or of the 
General Plan. In the case of steel and sugar beets, there may have been specia! 
reasons for this. The sharp increase in the target for steel as compared with thc 
General Plan may have been a result of the wish to be better prepared on th: 
“defense” front. The high targets set in the Control Figures for 1959-65 tor 
sugar beets at the last moment, Khrushchev mentioned the upward revision of 
the initial target in his report at the Twenty-first Party Congress, may have been 
a whim of the Party leader. But the annual rate of industrial growth in the Control 
Figures, 8.8%, is also higher than the respective targets of the 1957 and 1958 plans, 
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7.1% and 7.6% respectively. True, even this change may be considered merely 
a correction of the extremely low targets of the annual plans for this item. Yet 
the correction was not made in the 1959 annual plan. The important target of the 
Control Figures for 1959-65, growth in labor productivity in industry, exceeds 
the respective target of the annual plan only with its maximum figure, 6.0% per 
year. The minimum figure is almost exactly the same, 5.5% in the Control 
Figures, as opposed to 5.4% in the 1958 annual plan. 


It would seem justifiable to assume that the targets of the Seven-Year Plan 
are on a moderately higher level than those of the annual plans for 1957-59 
and of the General Plan. But as the tables on page 24 and below show, the targets 
ot the Seven-Year Plan are definitely lower, in places considerably so, than those 
of the Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The targets of the Seven-Year 
Plan are consequently more realistic than those of the Directives and, unless 
the targets of the Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan are believed to be very 
excessive, the targets of the Seven-Year Plan must be accepted as fairly or even 
completely realistic. The following table gives the Directives for the Sixth Five- 
Year Plan and Seven-Year Plan: 


Planned Annual Rates of Growth for the Soviet Economy 


(Percentages) 
Sixth Five-Year Seven-Year 
Plan Directives Plan Directives 
(1956—60) (1959-65) 
National Income .............. 10.0 7.1—7.4 
Gross Industrial Production ... . . 10.5 8.8 
Producer Goods ............ 11.2 9.2—9.4 
Consumer Goods ........... 10.7 7.2—7.4 
Gross Farm Output ............ 11.0* 8.0 
Labor Productivity: 
RE ate weWesoucaseeseke 8.4 5.5—6.0 
Sc. ca agwewrwwe 8.7 6.9—7.4 
SR Sit stg ren career ekiee 14.9 10.4 
Retail Trade Turnover.......... 8.4 6.7—7.1 
Railroad Freight Transport ..... 7.3 4.9—5.5 


* The report stated over 11%. 


Thus since December 1959, we have several plans with realistic targets. The 
exception is the plan for agriculture. Even more important is the fact that all 
regular plans of the period were realistic. Earlier, long-range plans had tended to 
be considerably less realistic than the annual plans; today this difference plays a 
minor role. The long-range plan announced in November 1957 did not differ in 
this respect from the annual plans at all, while the targets of the Seven-Year Plan 
are only slightly above those of the latter. Now the difference between plans, in 
relation to the question as to whether their targets are realistic or not, does not 
depend on the length of the plan period, but on their timing, the targets of the 
1957 annual plan having been the most conservative and the targets of the Seven- 
Year Plan the least conservative. 
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In the past, the Kremlin felt that it needed high targets, even though it was 
obvious that some of them would not be fulfilled. The Soviets are much stronger 
now and they feel that the former “hurrah” methods can be dispensed with. 
The new line may not be to the liking of the exuberant Khrushchev. He is, it is 
true, granted leeway in the targets of the plans for agriculture. But when he 
really wants to let himself go, he has to do this outside of regular plans. Nothing 
can be found of his majestic plan to overtake the United States in per capita 
meat production in the Control Figures for 1959-65. Khrushchev’s plan implied 
an increase in meat output from 7,000,000 tons in 1957 to 23,000,000 tons in 
1960. The Control Figures envisage an increase of only about 10,000,000 tons 
by that year. 


The Seven-Year Plan 


The most uncertain and extremely important item of the Seven-Year Plan, 
one of which not even a hint can be found in the Control Figures for 1959-65, 
is how will the necessary additional supply of hired labor be obtained. The Control 
Figures estimate the need for additional hired labor as 12,000,000. The working 
population will probably not grow by more than 7,000,000. A deficit of 5,000,000, 
is, of course, a serious problem. On those rare occasions when ways of 
covering the need for hired labor during the Seven-Year Plan are discussed 
in the Soviet press, the point is made that there should be greater utiliza- 
tion of married women, not now gainfully employed. But this seems to be a 
doubtful source for large-scale employment. Even now women comprise no less 
than 46%, of those gainfully employed. Some additional hired labor may accrue 
from the school reform now in progress, but the numbers involyed, converted 
to a full-year basis, will hardly be large enough, and the value of this particular 
labor will not be great, either. It is also intended to draw considerable numbers 
of kolkhozniks into employment outside of agriculture, but this will be difficult, 
even if the targets for raising farm output are only partially fulfilled. It seems 
that the Soviets will have to come out with some quite drastic measures in order 
to fill the gap between the demand for hired labor and the supply of suitablc 
persons. 


Khrushchev could not be persuaded to give realistic targets for farm output. 
But even he was compelled to make major concessions to the spirit of the times. 
The Control Figures for 1959-65 scheduled an increase in farm output of 70°, 
in seven years, the same that was to be attained in five years, according to the 
Directives for the Sixth Five-Year Plan. The conditions for progress in farming 
probably look better now than they appeared in February 1956. Similarly, the 
current target for grain output is 10—11 billion poods in 1965 (160,000,000 to 
180,000,000 metric tons), rather than the previous 11 billion poods in 1960 
(180,000,000 metric tons). But even the agricultural targets of the Control 
Figures, substantially reduced as they were in comparison with those of the 
Directives, still seem largely unrealistic. Thus, Khrushchev speaks of an increase 
in average yields of grain of 3—4 quintals per hectare in seven years (300—400 kilo- 
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grams), and this may not strike one as being very much, but actually the average 
yields must increase by about 50%, and this is quite an order. 


The targets of the Seven-Year Plan for farm output must be considered 
extremely suspect, because they are associated with the intention to free farm 
labor for work outside agriculture. To this end, labor productivity on the 
kolkhozes is to be doubled, while the sovkhozes are to increase their labor 
productivity by 60%—65%. Yet even these rather fantastic rises in labor produc- 
tivity would still not release much labor for work elsewhere. No increase in 
labor productivity can be expected in the private farming of the kolkhozniks and 
wage earners, hence socialized agriculture will have to make up for this deficit. 
In addition to the plan to increase total farm output by 70% and labor productivity 
on the kolkhozes and sovkhozes by 100% and 60%-—65%, respectively, there 
must be some concealed drastic plans for shifting farm output from those with 
low labor productivity, private enterprises of the kolkhozniks and wage earners 
and also subsidiary farming enterprises of the state, to those with high labor 
productivity, the kolkhozes and especially the sovkhozes. There is no certainty 
that the attack on nearly 20,000,000 kolkhozniks’ private plots and on the large 
number of plots of wage earners will be easy to carry out. The question is which 
targets, those for farm output or those for labor productivity in socialized 
farming, will be most underfulfilled. The outcome will determine whether any 
labor can be released for work elsewhere and if so, how much. In order to release 
kolkhozniks for non-farm occupations, labor productivity on the kolkhozes 
must increase considerably more than output itself. 


Industrial production grew by about 65%, or about 11% per year, in the 
five years 1950—55. This calculation, made by D. Shimkin e¢ a/, seems correct. 
The Control Figures call for a rate of growth of about 20% less than this. Addi- 
tional labor will be much more difficult to obtain in 1959—65, than in 1950—55. 
There may be other factors contributing to a slower rate of industrial growth 
in the future. But the decline in growth need not be much greater than the 
indicated 20%. Minor differences cannot be calculated with any certainty. 


The targets of the Seven-Year Plan for fixed state investment are difficult to 
appraise and may turn out to be strained. It seems that Khrushchev is drawing 
ip far too grandiose plans. First of all, he wants a major expansion in the chemical 
industry—fixed investment here is to grow about five-fold from 1952-58 to 
1959-65. Partly due to increasing difficulties with coke and iron ore, and partly 
to the large targets for steel output, investment in ferrous metallurgy is to rise 
2.4-fold. Output of crude oil, and especially of gas, is also to be pushed strongly 
investment in these industries is to grow 2.3- to 2.4-fold. Investment in pipelines 
for their transportation is probably to rise even more. Railroad transport is to 
be switched almost fully from steam to diesel and electric-power traction—invest- 
ment in the railroads is to grow by 85%—94%. In addition, there is an ambitious 
program for housing construction—investment in housing, including municipal 
construction, is to grow by 83%. Only two major fields can be singled out, in 
which substantial savings are expected. Investment in the coal industry is to rise 
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by only 22%~—27% in the seven years. A shift in construction from hydroelectric 
power stations to those burning fuel will mean that much smaller investment per 
kilowatt of capacity will be required, thus saving about 20 billion rubles on what 
investment in electric power during the seven plan years would be otherwise. 

In the Soviet economy, one item is tied in with another or even with a chain 
of other items. Hence, underfulfillment of one target leads to underfulfillment 
of others, if the tie-in between them in the plan does not allow for any shortages. 
But there is no certainty that such an allowance has not been made in the Seven- 
Year Plan. It is doubtful, for example, whether an increase of 70% in farm output 
is needed to ensure an increase of 50% in light industry output and 70% in food 
industry output, especially in view of the fact that output of consumer goods 
from non-farm products, such as plastics, fibers, lumber, and so on, will grow 
much more rapidly than output of farm products. Also, some farm product: 
such as eggs do not require any processing at all, and some others, such as meat 
and milk, only very little. Hence, underfulfillment of targets for output of thes« 
products does not have important repercussions on other sectors of the economy. 

The present author has estimated the rate of growth in Soviet national incom: 
in 1950—55 as almost 9% per year. A short time ago this was the highest estimat 
in existence. But the attitude towards this estimate changed, when it obtained 
powerful support from the Sputniks and the Lunik. The rate of growth of 
national income in 1959-65, scheduled in the Control Figures as 7.1% —7.4% per 
year, is almost 20% below the figure calculated by the present author for 1950—55. 
The 1959-65 period will be considerably less favorable than that of 1950—55, as 
tar as additions to the labor force are concerned, and this may necessitate in- 
creased utilization of capital per unit of product. But with greatly improved 
conditions in agriculture, farm output in 1959-65 may grow at perhaps twice thc 
1950-55 rate. Also, expenditure on the armed forces grew enormously in the 
earlier period, perhaps by as much as 65%. This item may be scheduled to expand 
at a smaller rate in the next seven years, although the large target for steel output 
seems to exclude a complete standstill in the growth of these expenditures. All in 
all, without extraordinary occurrences such as wars with external or internal 
enemies, it is difficult to see why the rate of annual growth in national income 
of about 20% below that in 1950—55 cannot be attained, or at least approached, 
in 1959-65. 

The fact that the target of the Seven-Year Plan for farm output is not expected 
to be fulfilled is one of the reasons why the question as to whether the Seven- 
Year Plan is realistic must be answered somewhat reservedly. The other reason 
is the inability to foresee the development with the labor supply. 

Naum Jasny 


(The article is a report read by the author at the 
Institute Conference in New York on April 4, 195°) 





Soviet Industry in 1958 


The state plan for 1958 provided for an overall increase in industrial output 
by 7.6%, including 8.3% for the production of producer goods and 6.1%, tor 
consumer goods. In other words, heavy industry still maintained its priority 
treatment over the light industry. The actual increase in heavy industry was 
considerably greater than the planned figure: overall output in 1958 rose by 10%, 
in comparison with 1957, output of producer goods by as much as 11%. Judging 
by the report of the Central Statistical Administration, gross industrial output 
in 1958 was 4% up over the plan figure.! Throughout the individual branches of 
heavy industry figures were as follows: ferrous and nonferrous metallurgy—a 
9%, increase over 1957; fuel and power—10%; machine building and metal- 
working—14%; the chemical and rubber industry—13°%; the building materials 
ndustry—25%; and the timber, paper, and woodworking industry—up by 9°, 
over 1957. The increases in the light and food products industries were 9°, and 
5°, respectively, barely enough to cover the natural increase in the population 
over the year in question. The official report on plan fulfillment stated that in 
1958 the maximum material and financial resources were used to ensure fulfill- 
ment of “the main tasks in the economic plan,” that is, to develop heavy industry, 
primarily, the chemical, petroleum, gas, ferrous and nonferrous metal industries, 
vith particular attention being paid to supplies of raw material. Plans not ful- 
tilled were: manufacture of equipment for the metallurgical and petroleum 
industries, output of Jocomotives, slate, and brick, and housing construction. 
In the light industry plans for output of radios, domestic refrigerators, washing 
ind sewing machines were not met. 


The ferrous metal industry took pride of place in 1958 in the field of heavy 
industry. Output of pig iron rose to 39,600,000 tons, as opposed to a planned 
igure of 39,100,000, representing an increase of 2,600,000 tons over production 
in 1957. The main reason for this step up in output was the coming into operation 
of seven new blast furnaces, with a total output capacity of 4,900,000 tons. In 
contradiction to the decisions of the Twentieth Party Congress, these furnaces 
were not installed in new plants, but in factories already working in the Ukraine 
and Urals. In the Ukraine, two were built in Zhdanov, one each in Enakievo, 
Krivoi Rog, and Dnepropetrovsk respectively. The other two were installed 
in plants in Chelyabinsk and Orsk-Khalilovo. All available Komsomol members 
and several thousand workers were mobilized to work on these new blast 
furnaces. Three of them are among the largest in Europe. Resources earmarked 
tor the building of these blast furnaces in 1958 were so overspent that only five, 
instead of an originally planned figure of seven new blast furnaces, are to begin 
working in 1959, with a corresponding increase in production to 42,700,000 tons 
of pig iron. This year work is to be stepped up on the West Siberian and Kara- 
ganda plants forming part of the Third Metallurgical Center. The first blast 
furnace in the Karaganda Plant is to come into operation in 1959. 


! Pravda, January 16, 1959. 





Steel production rose to 54,900,000 tons in 1958, an increase of 3,900,000, 
instead of the planned 2,600,000 tons. Here the increase is explained by the fact 
that five large open-hearth furnaces, two converters, and twelve electric furnaces 
at plants in Chelyabinsk Oblast and one Bessemer converter in Dnepropetrovsk 
Oblast began working. Rolled metal output went up by 2,700,000 tons in 1958, 
against a planned 1,500,000 tons, total production thus being 42,900,000 tons, 
In 1958 a blooming and a “continuous” mill began working at the Krivoi Rog 
Plant, while on January 1, 1959, a second blooming mill was being tested at the 
Cherepovets Plant. The Krivoi Rog Plant is now completely equipped with the 
necessary blast and open-hearth furnaces and rolling mills. The rolling, and in 
particular sheet, mills presently operating in the USSR cannot cope with the 
demand for the various types of rolled metal. In 1959, more new rolling mills are 
to come into operation and the preliminary work done on those shops slated to 
begin working at a later date. In 1959, as in 1958, new furnaces and rolling mills 
are to be installed in plants already working, primarily in the Magnitogorsk, 
Kuznetsk, and Nizhy Tagil combines, the Cherepovets, Novo-Lipetsk, Alchevsk, 
and Krivoi Rog factories, and the Zhdanov Azovstal Plant.* 

The coal industry overfulfilled its plan of 489,000,000 tons by 7,000,000, 
while 57 new pits began working, as scheduled. Nevertheless, the switch to oil 
and gas as the main forms of fuel in the economy envisages that they are by the 
end of the Seven-Year Plan in 1965 to account for 51% of total fuel output as 
opposed to 31% at present, with coal dropping from 60% to 43%.* The Soviet 
government is accordingly not very interested in the coal industry, despite the 
planned increase in output of 23% by 1965. Production of coking coals in the 
Donbas, Kuzbas, and Karaganda Coal Basin and cheap, mainly open-pit, coal, 
which can be used in power stations in the country’s eastern regions, is to be 
stepped up. In 1958, the petroleum industry produced 113,000,000 tons as oppo- 
sed toa planned figure of 111,800,000 tons. The annual increase of 14,700,000 tons 
was the best yet in the industry. The original Sixth Five-Year Plan figure was 
109,500,000 tons. In 1958, the first sections of the Chimkent Hydrolysis Plant, 
the Perm and Gorky refineries came into operation, while various other refin- 
eries were extended.‘ Nonetheless, Gosplan has complained that not enough 
use is made of the catalytic cracking process in Soviet refineries, which in turn 
has an adverse effect on the quality of the petroleum produced.* Many new oil 
pipelines are presently being laid, particularly in Siberia, the aim here being to 
link the oil fields in Bashkiria with plants in East Siberia. In addition, new lines 
were laid in 1958 connecting the oil fields in the Bashkir and Tatar ASSR’s, 
Kuibyshev and Stalingrad oblasts with their refineries. New pumps have been 
installed in the Bashkir and Tatar pumping stations, and at the Ufa—Omsk, 
Almetevsk—Gorky, and on the Kuibyshev pipelines in order to increase capacity.* 


2 Stal, No. 1 (1959), pp. 1-2. 

3 Ugol, No. 2 (1959), p. 2. 

* Pravda, op. cit. 

® Neftyanoe khozyaistvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 2. 
® Jbid., pp. 16-17. 
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Planned output of 31.25 billion cubic meters of natural gas was unfulfilled by 
|.45 billion. Considerable work was done on the Serpukhov—Leningrad, Saratov— 
Gorky, Karadag—Kirovobad—Akstafa, Dzharkak—Bukhara—Samarkand—Tash- 
kent pipelines. Output of electric power was up by 23.3 billion kilowatt-hours 
as opposed to a plan figure of 21.5 billion, giving a total of 233 billion kilowatt- 
hours. The plan was overfulfilled because the new Volga Lenin Hydroelectric 
Power Station, with a capacity of 2,300,000 kilowatts, came into operation. This 
station is, by the way, one of the largest, if not the largest, in the world. Further, 
the first three turbines of the Stalingrad Hydroelectric Power Station, the first 
turbines of the largest power stations in Siberia, the Tom-Usinsk and Staro- 
Beshevo, and the first 100,000-kilowatt turbine of an atomic power station, 
which is to have a final capacity of 600,000 kilowatts, also began working. Work 
on the Stalingrad, Bratsk, Kremenchug, Votkinsk, and Bukhtarma power 
stations is to continue in 1959 and they are to be ready sometime in the period 
1960—65.? 

Increased building work in 1958 meant that cement production amounted to 
33,300,000 tons, as opposed to 28,900,000 in 1957, an increase of 15%. This was 
by far the biggest increase in any branch of Soviet heavy industry. New cement 
plants came into operation in Kuibyshev, Irkutsk, Semipalatinsk, and South 
Kazakhstan oblasts. In addition, new technological processes were introduced 
in a number of cement works. All in all, the industry’s capacity was increased by 
5,000,000 tons in 1958. Output is, however, still lagging behind the original Sixth 
Five-Year Plan figure of 42,000,000 tons.® 

The tractor industry manufactured 220,000 tractors in 1958, and the automo- 
bile industry 511,000 vehicles, including 122,000 automobiles. The tractor industry 
is being held up by the switch to tractors with mounted and semi-mounted, as 
opposed to hitched, agricultural machinery, while the automobile industry, in 
accordance with government plans, met its increase of only 3% in 1958 over 1957. 
Only 65,000 grain combines, or 50% of the 1957 figure, were manufactured, only 
7,300 sugar-beet combines, or 85% of the 1957 total, only 6,100 corn combines, 
or 19%, and 38,000 silage-crop combines, or 69% of the 1957 figure. In addition, 
output was affected by the conversion of many hitched grain combines into self- 
propelled ones. 

As in previous years, the light and food industries developed much more 
slowly than heavy industry. While increase in heavy industry output over 1957 
amounted to 7%—15%, the increase in the light and food industries totaled 4°%— 
8%. Despite the good cotton crop of 4,400,000 tons, the cotton industry manu- 
factured only 5.8 billion meters of cloth last year, a lag of 100,000,000 meters 
behind 1955 output. The import of wool and use of synthetic materials made 
possible an output of 303,000,000 meters of woolen cloth, slightly more than the 
planned figure for 1958. Thanks to the coming into operation of a large footwear 
factory in Orel and imports of leather, footwear production was raised by 12%, 


? Elektrichestvo, No. 1 (1959), p. 1. 
8 Pravda, op. cit. 








amounting to 356,000,000 pairs in 1958. Nonetheless, these three branches of the 
light industry have developed much more slowly than envisaged by the Twentieth 
Party Congress in the Sixth Five-Year Plan. Output of cotton cloth, for example, 
is still 900,000,000 meters behind the original figure of 6.7 billion. 

Sugar output in 1958 amounted to 5,400,000 tons or 21% more than in 1957. 
The increase can be explained by the heavy sugar-beet crop, which amounted to 
54,100,000 tons in 1958, as opposed to 37,900,000 tons in 1957, and also by the 
coming into operation of seven new sugar refineries, three in the Kuban, at Novo- 
Kubanskaya, Ust-Labinskaya, and Giaginskaya; three in the Ukraine, in Volynsk, 
Ternopol, and Chernovitsa oblasts; and the Nurlaty Refinery in the Tatar ASSR. 
Output of vegetable oil dropped considerably in 1958 because of the poor sun- 
flower-seed harvest in 1957. A total of 1,400,000 tons of vegetable oil was pro- 
duced, amounting to 85%, of 1957 output. There was only a very slight increase in 
output of other food products, barely enough to cover natural growth in the 
Soviet population in 1958. 

The table below shows the original Sixth Five-Year Plan figures for output 
in key branches of Soviet industry in 1957—58, the later, revised figures, and 
actual output: 


Changes in the Planned and Actual Production of Selected Items in 195758 


Original Revised Actual Original Revised Actual 
1957 Target 1957 Target 1957 Output 1958 Target 1958 Target 1958 Output 
Pig Iron (Million Tons) .......... 41.1 38.1 37.0 45.0 39.1 39.6 
Steel (Million Tons) ............. 54.5 51.5 51.0 59.0 53.6 54.9 
Rolled Metal (Million Tons) ....... 42.3 39.5 40.2 46.0 41.7 42.9 
Coal (ilion Tons) ...6scccccess 472.2 446.2 463.0 513.0 489.0 496.0 
Petroleum (Million Tons) ......... 96.4 97.0 98.3 109.5 111.8 113.0 
Cement (Million Tons) ........... 35.5 28.5 28.9 42.0 ~ 33.3 33.3 
Electric Power 
(Billion Kilowatt-Hours) ........ 232.2 211.2 209.5 262.0 231.0 233.0 
Gas (Billion Cubic Meters) ........ 22.4 21.0 20.2 34.4 31.3 29.8 
Cotton Cloth (Billion Meters) ..... 6.5 5.5 5.6 6.7 5.6 5.8 
Woolen Cloth (Million Meters) . 296.0 278.0 282.0 320.0 289.4 303.0 
Leather Footwear (Million Pairs). 338.0 309.4 315.0 369.0 342.2 356.0 
Sugar (Million Tons) ............. 4.7 4.8 4.5 5.3 5.3 5.4 


SOURCES: Pravda, February 26, 1956; February 6 and December 20, 1957; January 27, 1958; January 19, 1959. 


The Sixth Five-Year Plan figures proved to be too high. They were accor- 
dingly revised downwards in the new Seven-Year Plan. Thus, despite the increases 
to date in Soviet industry, the Soviet leaders have not succeeded in stepping up 
output as much as they would have liked in order not to lag too far behind their 
original planned figures. G. A. Vvedensky 
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Agriculture 


Agriculture and the Seven-Year Plan 


The planned figures for the development of the Soviet economy over the 
period 1959-65, as ratified by the Twenty-first Party Congress on February 5, 
\959,! envisage that during the seven years in question agricultural output will 
nerease to such an extent that the population’s needs for the most important 
‘ood products, industry’s demands for raw materials, and the state’s requirements 
\ the field of agricultural produce will be completely met by 1965.* Agriculture’s 
main task is to step up the grain crop in every way possible as the basis of all 
\gricultural output. By the end of the Seven-Year Plan, the gross grain harvest is 

» be about 160,000,000 to 180,000,000 metric tons. Most of the grain marketed 
is to come from the kolkhozes and sovkhozes of Siberia, the Urals and Volga 
regions, the Kazakh SSR, the Northern Caucasus, and the oblasts of the central 
chernozem belt of the RSFSR. In order to fulfill the plan figures, the kolkhozes 

nd sovkhozes will, according to Khrushchev, be compelled to harvest 300 
400 kilograms more per hectare than at present. The various measures proposed 
bv the Party First Secretary as a means of raising the low grain yields include 
carrying out the spring sowing within a period of not more than five to six days, 

taking not more than ten to twelve days over the harvesting, and increasing out- 
put of artificial fertilizers to 31,000,000 tons in 1965, as opposed to 10,300,000 
tons in 1958. Such steps have, as is to be expected, been recommended on numer- 
ous occasions in the past in the frequent Party and government decrees on 
the subject. The spring sowing still takes far too long, the harvesting goes on 
for as much as two and even three months every year, particularly in Siberia, 
while the losses incurred, mainly a result of the grain standing too long on the 
fields, are certainly not decreasing—quite the reverse. 


The directives ratified at the Twentieth Party Congress spoke of a grain yield 
of 180,000,000 metric tons by the end of the Sixth Five-Year Plan in 1960. The 
plan was thrown overboard in 1958, and its last two years (1959-60) became the 
first two of the new Seven-Year Plan. The Twenty-first Party Congress revised 
the figures for the grain yield. Unsuccessful attempts to increase output have led 
to the introduction of a somewhat more flexible target of 160,000,000—180,000,000 
tons by 1965. The original 1960 figure has thus been reduced by about 20,000,000 
tons and stretched out over a further five years. Output in the main grain- 
producing regions of the USSR is by 1965 to reach the following figures: RSFSR, 
100,000,000 to 115,000,000 metric tons; the Ukraine, 34,000,000 tons; Siberia, 
22,500,000. The RSFSR has 113,000,000 hectares of sown land, including 

74,300,000 sown to grain. During the plan period, this latter figure is to increase 
to 81,000,000 hectares, out of a total of 129,500,000 hectares of sown land. 
| Pravda, February 8, 1959. 
? Ibid., February 26, 1959. 
3 Ibid., December 16, 1958. 











Gross grain yield is by the end of the plan to amount to 60%—64% of the 
total for the USSR.* At the Twentieth Congress of the Ukrainian Communist 
Party, First Secretary N. V. Podgorny outlined the main trends in the future 
development of grain cultivation in his republic as follows: 


In the future the Ukraine will become one of the main producers of marketed 
grain. In the immediate future we must increase the gross grain crop to 2.1 billion 
poods [34,000,000 metric tons], amounting to 20% of all-union grain output. The 
gross grain harvest must be increased by not less than 30% in comparison with the 
previous five-year plan... . Yield... must be raised by an average of at least 3-4 
centners [300—400 kilograms], giving a total of 19-20 centners [1.9—2.0 metric tons] 
per hectare. 


Since the September 1953 Party Central Committee session, the Party and 
government leaders and their various propaganda organs have gone to great 
lengths to assure the country and world at large that the Kremlin’s “wise” 
policy has resulted in the creation of a new grain center in the East. The achieve- 
ments of Kazakhstan have been broadcast far and wide, especially the fact that the 
1958 grain yield amounted to 21,600,000 tons, including 15,600,000 tons, or 72%, 
of the total, delivered to the state.* At the Twenty-first Party Congress, Secretary 
of the Kazakh Party Central Committee N. I. Belyaev stated that by the end of the 
Seven-Year Plan the gross grain harvest would amount to at least 22,000,000 
tons in Kazakhstan.’ At the same time, yield per hectare is to be raised by 350— 
400 kilograms above the figure for the last five years and a further 3,500,000 
hectares of virgin land cultivated.* The fact that the gross grain yield is to be 
increased only very slightly by 1965, in comparison with the 1958 figure, and that 
productivity is to be sharply increased is a good enough indication that the har- 
vests in Kazakhstan have been extremely low to date. The average yield per hec- 
tare throughout the republic for 1954—57 totaled only 620 kilograms.® 


The all-out development of the virgin lands of Kazakhstan and Siberia took 
place in the years 1954—55. In these two years, 33,000,000 hectares of land were 
plowed up, and only 2,900,000 hectares in 1956.19 Thus, 90%, of the virgin lands 
have now been cultivated for at least four to five years. Specialists have already 
stated that “the production experience gained by the kolkhozes and sovkhozes 
confirms that the virgin lands can be sown to grain for four to five successive 
years.” They are now obviously in need of a long rest from grain. Even Khrush- 
chev, the initiator of the campaign for the use of the virgin lands, is not banking 
on therm very much in the future. As he put it at the recent Party Congress, 





4 Tbid., February 26, 1959; Radio Moscow, February 24, 1959. 

5 Pravda, January 17, 1959. 

® Kazakhstanskaya pravda, Alma-Ata, January 11, 1959. 

7 Pravda, January 30, 1959. 

8 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, op. cit. 

® Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, No. 7 (1958), p. 104. 

10 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky ezhegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 127. 

11 Ekonomika s ‘kogo khozyaistva, op. cit., p. 105. 
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we shall continue the development of the new lands, although on a smaller scale 
than to date, but it will not lead to a greater increase in gross grain yields, since 
considerable areas will be set aside for industrial crops or left fallow.” 


In the future, proper rotation of crops is to be introduced in Kazakhstan. 
However, the climate and other features, such as the type of soil, make the area 
unsuitable for various crops. In South Kazakhstan Oblast, for example, only 1.6 
tons of potatoes and almost one ton of corn were harvested per hectare. The low 
vields do not justify the amount of work involved. According to the planned 
figures, output of sugar beets in Kazakhstan is to increase by 90%—120%, raw 
cotton by 70%-—100%, oil-bearing seeds by 240%, representing an extremely 
small increase in the amount of land used for industrial crops. At most, about 
1,000,000 hectares will be required, the 1956 figure being 432,000. It is, further, 
hardly likely that the widespread use of artificial fertilizers will make very much 
difference in Kazakhstan. The large amount of manpower needed and transpor- 
tation costs must also be taken into account. In any case, present output of arti- 
ficial fertilizers is woefully inadequate to cope with the likely demand for them. 
The worst problem of all in Kazakhstan is, however, soil erosion. President of the 
\cademy of Agricultural Sciences of the Kazakh SSR Mukhametgaliev has 
stated that some 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 hectares of land are subject to wind 
erosion there, adding that a shortage of the necessary equipment makes it difficult 
to approach this problem in the proper manner.’ Shallow plowing along the 
lines suggested by T. Maltsev and other measures are no real answer to the prob- 
lem—they can only lessen erosion somewhat rather than prevent it spreading. The 
only really effective solution is to plant protective belts of trees, but this takes time 
and is extremely expensive. 

At the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary session, Khrushchev 
quoted data provided by the Central Statistical Administration and Ministry of 
Finance to the effect that in the period 1954—58 the state had invested 30.7 billion 
rubles in the virgin lands. During this period it had received back 48.9 billion 
rubles income. ““The development of the virgin lands has been not only a means of 
decisive [importance] in increasing grain production, but also an important source 
[of income] for the state for the achievement of the program of Communist con- 
struction.”!5 When speaking about the income from the virgin lands, the fact 
must be borne in mind that the state has a monopoly of the sale of food products. 
Bread alone is a profitable source of income for the Soviet government. Even 
more important is the fact that such direct investments do not take into consid- 
eration the enormous expense involved every year in sending hundreds of thou- 
sands of persons to do temporary or permanent work in the virgin lands. 

At first glance it appears that the other republics and the nonchernozem oblasts 
are to play a very moderate role in grain output during the Seven-Year Plan. 





12 Pravda, January 28, 1959. 

13 Posernye ploshchadi SSSR : Statistichesky sbornik (The Sown Areas of the USSR: A Statistical Com- 
pilation), Moscow, 1957, vol. I, p. 67. 

14 Tzvestia, November 16, 1958. 

15 Pravda, December 16, 1958. 
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Figures for the nonchernozem areas of the RSFSR, Belorussia, Lithuania, Latvia, 
and Estonia reveal that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes there are expected to use 
the increases envisaged to provide themselves with grain and fodder. The empha- 
sis on the virgin lands and on corn has had a detrimental influence on the older 
agricultural regions, particularly in the nonchernozem belt. Machinery and other 
equipment, seeds, machine operators, and the best agronomists have been sent 
to the virgin lands. In addition, the increased sowing of corn and concentration 
on industrial crops, flax and sugar beets, mean that inferior land has been se: 
aside for the grain crops. There has been, too, 2 marked shortage of fertilizers. As « 
result, the grain and potato harvests have declined catastrophically over the las: 
few years in the nonchernozem areas. The Belorussian SSR is an all too obvious 
example of this situation. In 1957, grain yield was 720 kilograms per hectare in 
the republic. In 1959, at the Twenty-third Belorussian Party Congress, First Secre- 
tary K. T. Mazurovy stated in his report: 


If the Party sets the country as a whole the task of increasing the grain yield by 
an average of 3—4 centners [300—400 kilograms] per hectare, then the kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes of our republic, in order to ensure the planned grain output, will 
have to increase average yields by 8—9 centners [800-900 kilograms] per hectare, 
that is, harvest an average of 15—16 centners [1.5—1.6 metric tons] per hectare. In 
1959, we must attain an average grain yield on the kolkhozes of not less than 
9 centners [900 kilograms], and on the sovkhozes of 10 centners [1 metric ton] per 
hectare, as opposed to 6 centners [600 kilograms] on the kolkhozes and 7.2 [720 kilo- 
grams] on the sovkhozes in 1958.16 


Mazurov’s target obviously cannot be met. Even in the good harvest year ot 
1956, the kolkhozes of Ryazan and Kaluga oblasts obtained only 600 kilograms 
per hectare. !7 ; 

The plan figures also envisage that the corn crop will increase considerably as 
a means of stepping up the gross grain yield and the yield per hectare by 300—400 
kilograms. At the plenary session last December, Khrushchev insisted that “a most 
important reserve for increasing the country’s grain output is... [the corn crop],”” 
while complaining that “the average corn yield continues to remain low. In 1958, 
it comprised for the country as a whole 22 centners [2.2 metric tons] per hectare.” '* 
Since the Twenty-first Party Congress corn has again been held up as the crop 
to be cultivated, both as a means of stepping up grain output and as the best typ« 
of feed for cattle and poultry. In 1958, 10,000,000 hectares were sown to corn in 
the RSFSR. This year the figure is to be even greater. Minister of Agriculture of 
the RSFSR I. A. Benediktov, speaking over Radio Moscow on February 24, pointed 
out that the amount of land under corn in Krasnodar Krai is to be increased this 
year by more than 150%, from 550,000 to 1,400,000 hectares. At the Ukrainian 
Twentieth Party Congress Central Committee Secretary N. V.Podgorny de- 
scribed the role of corn in the republic’s agricultural output as follows: 


16 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, Minsk, January 15, 1959. 

17 Pobedy sotsialisticheskogo selskogo khozyaistva SS§R (The Victories of the Socialist Agriculture of the 
USSR), Moscow, 1958, p. 152. 

18 Pravda, op. cit. 
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We must again, as was the case earlier, ... increase the land under corn. Cal- 
culations show that in 1965 it must comprise . . . 9,000,000 to 10,000,000 hectares, 
equal to approximately half the total area sown to grain in the republic. . .. On the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes ... part of the grain crop is to be replaced with corn.'® 
The oats, barley, and possibly wheat, crops in the Ukraine are to be reduced 

considerably in favor of corn. 

In 1958, the average corn yield in Kazakhstan was only about one metric ton 
per hectare and silage corn about 600 kilograms. In the republic’s southern 
region, the corn crop is so poor that seeds have to be obtained from other parts 
of the country for the next year’s sowing. In 1959, 1,400,000 hectares are to be 
sown and at least 3-4 metric tons harvested per hectare.2° The kolkhozes 
and sovkhozes of the nonchernozem belt too, where much of the land is unfertile 
and the weather extremely unfavorable for corn, are nevertheless compelled to 
pay more attention to this crop. A decree of the Belorussian Party Central Com- 
mittee and Council of Ministers blamed kolkhoz and sovkhoz directors for the poor 
silage corn crop in 1958. As a means of improving the situation, the decree 
recommended “the use in the current year of the kolkhozniks’ plots for corn 
growing, and the setting aside of areas of land of similar size in the fields for the 
planting of potatoes.”?! 

The figures for the Seven-Year Plan provide for a considerable increase in 
output of meat, milk, eggs, and wool. The actual annual increase for the seven 
years (1952-58) preceding the plan period and the planned increase in meat, 
milk, and wool for 1959—65 are shown below: 


Annual Increase in Output of Meat, Milk, and Wool 


(Tous) 
1952—58 1959—65 
(Actual) (Planned) 
Meat (Slaughter Weight) . . 500,000 1,100,000 
ME de nick sn eeatenasanns 3,100,000 5,900,000 — 6,600,000 
ee ee 18,000 33,000 
NOTE: A ton is equivalent to 1,000 kilograms in the USSR. 


SOURCE: Westnik statistiki, No. 1 (1959), p. 28. 


For the plans to be met, total output must be as follows in 1965: meat, 
slaughter weight, 16,000,000 tons, or 100% more than the 1958 figure; milk, 
100,000,000 to 105,000,000 tons, or 70%—80% above the 1958 figure; wool, 
548,000 tons, or 70% more; and eggs, 37 billion, or 60% more than in 1958.** 
Livestock is to increase during the plan period by 220%, in comparison with the 
period 1952-58, cows by 90% and sheep by 50%. Since the first years of the plan 
will be marked by an extremely small number of cattle and sheep, more hogs and 
poultry are to be slaughtered to keep meat output up. Later, more beef and 
mutton is to be available. The situation as far as livestock-breeding is concerned 

19 Pravda Ukrainy, Kiev, January 17, 1959. 

20 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, February 20, 1959. 


*! Sovetskaya Belorussiya, February 22, 1959. 
22 Vestnik statistiki, No. 1 (1959), p. 28. 
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is, however, anything but rosy and there are ample reasons for presuming that 
the government will come up against considerable difficulties in this field. The 
table below gives the amount of livestock in the USSR at the beginning of 1958: 


Total Livestock in the USSR 
(In Millions, as of lanuary 1, 1958) 


Catti~ 
Owned by Total Cows Hogs Sheep 


Sovkhozes and other State 
Enterprises 8.0 (12%) 2.8 (9%) 9.0 (22%) 24.0 (20°) 


Kolkhozes 29.2 (44%) 10.7 (34%) 20.0 (45%) 70.0 (58°) 


Kolkhozniks, Workers, and 
Salaried Employees 29.1 (44%) 17.7 (57%) 14.6 (33%) 25.7 (22%) 


66.7 (100%) 31.4 (100%) 44.3 (100°) 120.1 (100°,) 


NOTE: Discrepancies in the totals are as contained in the source. 
SOURCE: Vestnik statistiki, No. 4 (1958), p. 93. 








The kolkhozes and sovkhozes accordingly possess only 43% of all cows. 
Under these circumstances, an increase of 220% during the Seven-Year Plan is 
out of the question, presuming that livestock privately owned is not taken into 
consideration. Realizing this, local authorities are doing their utmost to purchase 
cattle and sheep from the kolkhozniks, workers, and salaried employees for the 
kolkhozes and sovkhozes. A decree of the Council of Ministers of the Kazakh 
SSR has empowered sovkhozes and kolkhozes to purchase 479,000 calves, 
415,000 lambs, 443,000 head of cattle, and 244,000 sheep and goats from the kol- 
khozniks in 1959.23 In Belorussia, 300,000 to 400,000 calves are to be purchased 
annually over the next seven years.*4 In 1959 alone, it is planned to buy at least 
500,000 calves. The press has, however, reported that purchasing is not proceeding 
as smoothly as expected.*> In most cases kolkhozniks are compelled to sell their 
cattle. Administrative pressure was stepped up after the recent Party Congress, 
and culminated in numerous complaints by the kolkhozniks. In order to pacit 
them somewhat, Pravda published on March 5, 1959 an editorial entitled “Agains' 
Harmful Haste in the Solution of an Important Task,” which even went so far as to 
enumerate the various forms of “persuasion” used. In one region of the Ukraine, 
for example, the kolkhoz heads told the kolkhozniks that they were no longer 
allowed to own cattle of their own. Elsewhere, one kolkhoz chairman threatened 
to stop setting aside pasture land for the kolkhozniks’ livestock. The compulsory 
purchase of cattle assumed such proportions in the Kuban that the krai organi- 
zations held a special investigation into the method of purchasing livestock from 
kolkhozniks. It was pointed out that some kolkhozes, in their haste to purchase 
livestock, had overlooked the fact that they did not have enough fodder or 
buildings available for the animals. 

This “harmful haste,” it must be noted, was brought about by Khrushchev’s 
speech on agriculture at the December 1958 Party Central Committee plenary 


23 Kazakhstanskaya pravda, February 10, 1959. 
°4 Sovetskaya Belorussiya, January 15, 1959. 
25 Tbid., March 11 and 27, 1959. 
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session. He stated, among other things, that the kolkhozniks’ personal plots 
were a thing of the past and were to be done away with. Pointing to the successes 
of the Kalinovka Kolkhoz, Kursk Oblast, Khrushchev made great play of the 
fact that its kolkhozniks had accepted his proposal to sell their cows to the kol- 
khoz. The Party boss also urged the abolition of the personal plots of workers and 
salaried employees on the sovkhozes.?* In other words, the Party has already 
decided that the time has come to put an end to private ownership of cattle, 
without to date having fixed a definite period for the carrying out of this measure. 
The haste to buy up livestock is also comprehensible: the local Party and soviet 
heads are only too well aware that it is to their own advantage to complete this 
task ahead of schedule. They also know that without the extra livestock they 
cannot possibly meet the planned increase of 220%. Whatever Pravda may write 
does not alter the situation—the population will have to surrender its livestock. 


A favorite Communist slogan today is “Overtake the United States in Per 
Capita Output of Meat, Milk, and Butter.” Great use was made of it at the 
Twenty-first Party Congress too. Khrushchev pompously announced that 


our country now occupies first place in the world in overall output of milk and 
butter. In the next few years we shall not only catch up, but considerably exceed 
the United States in per capita output of these products. In addition, much work 
remains to be done to exploit all reserves and possibilities in order to increase meat 
output by 150%, to overfulfill by a large margin the tasks set for the Seven-Year 
Plan and... to “catch up the United States in per capita output of livestock 
produce.”2? 


In his concluding speech at the December 1958 plenary session Khrushchev 
admitted that there was still a large gap between American and Soviet per capita 
meat output. In order to catch up with America, 20,000,000 to 21,000,000 tons 
of meat a year are needed. Thus, even if the Seven-Year Plan targets are met and 
meat production in 1965 stands at 16,000,000 tons, the USSR will still be a long 
way behind America. The table below shows present output in the various 
Soviet republics and the figures needed to overtake American output: 


Actual and Planned Meat Output in the USSR 
(Slaughter Weight — Tons per 100 Hectares) 


Present Output Needed Present Output Needed 
Output to Overtake US Output to Overtake US 


Moldavian SSR .... 10.3 
Latvian SSR . 8.0 
Kirgiz SSR 

Tadzhik SSR 


Georgian SSR 

Azerbaidzhan SSR ... 

Lithuanian SSR 

NOTE: A ton is equivalent to 1,000 kilograms in the USSR. 
SOURCE: Statistichesky vestnik, No, 1 (1959), p. 29. 


26 Pravda, February 16, 1958. 
27 Tbid., January 28, 1959. 





Milk output is to be raised to 100,000,000 to 105,000,000 tons by 1965, an 
increase of 70%—80% over 1958. The average yield per kolkhoz cow is to reach 
2,600 kilograms of milk a year, an increase of 742 over 1957. Even if this figure is 
achieved, there is no reason to presume that there will not be shortages or hold- 
ups in supplies in particular regions of the country. There are to date ample 
illustrations of shortages, even in children’s homes.** 


The plans for the development of livestock-raising are extremely ambitious 
in scope. The increases in both head of cattle and productivity are based on the 
principle of the so-called “advantages of large-scale socialist agricultural produc- 
tion,” and on the mobilization of “‘internal resources.”” The fact that the livestock 
presently owned by the kolkhozniks is to play such a major role in the increases 
makes one doubt very much whether the plan will be fulfilled. Further, labor 
productivity on the kolkhozes is to go up by 100% and on the sovkhozes by, 
55%—60%. It is also planned to lower the cost of agricultural produce, particular), 
on the kolkhozes. One way of achieving these two targets is to pay the kolkhoz- 
niks in cash and not in kind. The essence of the new system of payment in cash 
is that kolkhozniks are given monthly advances, and the final reckoning is not 
worked out until the end of the year. Various types of work are accordingly paid 
not per workday unit, but by a new system. On the Lenin Kolkhoz, Galich 
Raion, Kostroma Oblast, all work is divided into four grades. The first carries 
a rate of 7 rubles per quota; the second, 8; the third, 10; and the fourth, 14. 
Tractor drivers, combine operators, and so on, are paid according to the fourth 
grade. In other areas, work is divided into seven or more different grades. Pay- 
ment of workers connected with livestock output depends on productivity.*° 
There is, however, no general system of payment in cash for kolkhoz work to date. 
Earnings are to be made dependent on the amount and quality of produce con- 
cerned, and are not to exceed those of sovkhoz workers. Kolkhozniks paid in 
cash will buy normal amounts of products on the kolkhozes at prices on a par 
with state purchasing prices plus tax. Payment in cash is thus intended to increase 
the amount of kolkhoz produce marketed. Furthermore, accounting and the 
taxation of kolkhoz income will be simplified. The state will obtain huge incomes 
from the “leading” wealthy kolkhozes. Most of them are situated in areas with 
favorable climatic conditions and good soil. Finally, payment in cash will put 
an end to the differences between kolkhozniks and sovkhoz workers. 


State investments in agriculture over the period 1959-65 are to amount to 
500 billion rubles, although much of this figure will come from the kolkhozes 
themselves. The latter are to spend 95 billion rubles on new equipment and 250 
billion on new buildings.*® All in all, the kolkhozes will be responsible for about 
70%, of capital investments in agriculture. The state is to finance the sovkhozes, 
research centers, and other projects not connected with the kolkhozes. About 


28 Komsomolskaya pravda, February 22, 1959. 


29 Ekonomika selskogo khozyaistva, No. 7 (1958), p. 93. 
30 Jbid., No. 1 (1959), p. 19. 
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345 billion rubles are to come from the kolkhoz indivisible funds.* This fact 
explains the statement in the plan that the fulfillment of plans for the development 
of agriculture will be accompanied by “the approximation of two forms of social- 
ist property, kolkhoz and national.”3! The essence of this “approximation” 
is the state’s attempt to increase the kolkhoz indivisible funds. The setting aside 
ot 20% of kolkhoz income for the funds has now been abolished. Each individ- 
ual kolkhoz is to determine the amount it can afford to set aside. The state 
intends to use these funds for the construction of interkolkhoz industrial and 
other enterprises. The kolkhozes are to build hydroelectric power stations, 
roads, irrigation systems, enterprises for the processing and storage of agricultural 
products, elevators, meat combines, creameries, and so on. Interkolkhoz schools, 
hospitals, and clubs are also to be built with the kolkhoz funds. By the end of 
1958, they amounted to 102 billion rubles and are continually increasing. In a 
report at a session of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of March 1958, Khrushchev 
tried to prove that kolkhoz social property is national property and proposed 
the study of the question of the indivisible funds.** This was only one year ago, 
but the state has already to all intents and purposes appropriated the funds built 
ip by the work of millions of kolkhozniks. 

Communist propaganda is making great efforts to convince workers that 
the Seven-Year Plan can be fulfilled. In the period since the September 
1953 plenary session, the Party leaders have allegedly removed all the short- 
comings in the administration of agriculture, hindering its growth. The Soviet 
press now maintains that the kolkhozes and sovkhozes will be producing so 
much by the end of the plan period that state enterprises will not be able to proc- 
ess all output. Nonstate enterprises are to lend a hand. The Party is thus repeat- 
ing its hackneyed phrases about the plethora of the future. It seems to have 
overlooked the fact that the kolkhoznik is being asked to make enormous 
sacrifices—he is to be paid in cash, his plot of land is to be abolished. In other words, 
ic will be completely dependent on the state and lose the few privileges which 
he presently enjoys. It would be wishful thinking not to expect some form of 
resistance by the kolkhozniks to the state’s plans. S. Kabysh 


* According to Spravochnik predsedatelya kolkboza (The Kolkhoz Chairman’s Handbook), Moscow, 

1957, pp. 198-205, the indivisible funds of an artel comprise: 

a) Between 25% and 50% of the value of the socialized property. 

b) Members’ entrance fees. 

c) Annual contributions. 

d) Insurance contributions to cover the loss of livestock, machinery, and the like. 

e) Income from the sale of wood. 

31 Pravda, February 8, 1959. 

32 Tzvestia, March 28, 1958. 





International Communism 


The Background to the Events in Tibet 


The uprising in Tibet has raised a number of extremely important political 
problems. One fact alone—that China, the second most important country in the 
Communist bloc, decided to crush the revolt with brute force on the eve of the 
Geneva conferences of foreign ministers and heads of state—leads to the con- 
clusion that the Communists’ desire for a reduction in international tension and 
a rebirth of the “spirit of Geneva” are merely tactical moves. During the uprising 
itself and in the weeks following it, the Soviet press constantly accused America 
of endeavoring to “poison” the atmosphere of compromise prevalent throughout 
the world. Khrushchev needs a conference of heads of state as a means of con- 
solidating his personal authority, and possibly in order to reassure the powerful 
“new class” in the Soviet Union, which is by no means anxious to embark on 
foreign political adventures. Moscow has, however, no intention of putting an 
end to the cold war. The press campaign against the United States is in itself 
a preparation for the retreat from the “spirit of Geneva.” The blame for this 
retreat will be put on “those circles of American society which are unwilling to 
relax international tension.” 


The Soviet Union supported to the full the Chinese step in Tibet, despite the 
fact that the uprising was reported somewhat later than in the Chinese press, and 
Soviet commentaries differed somewhat from those of its neighbor. The Soviet 
reaction was the same as the Chinese government’s to the events in Hungary. Both 
countries spoke of the danger threatening the socialist camp as a whole. In its 
reports, the Soviet press made great play of the fact that the “insurgents” had 
only dared to take such a course of action because they had believed that the 
central government in Peiping was rather weak. This interpretation can be taken 
as an indirect hint that Peiping ought to have taken decisive steps in time and 
thus forestalled the subsequent events. The brutality and ruthless methods 
employed have enraged Buddhist circles throughout Southeast Asia. Earlier, 
Buddhist monks had preferred to remain aloof and neutral, and had rejected the 
use of force, even in the struggle against Communism. They have now turned 
against the Communists, and their influence cannot be overestimated. 


The first occasion on which Peiping was compelled to take steps in Tibet was 
in 1950, prior to the annexation proper of the country. At that time, a large group 
of Soviet engineers, ostensibly interested in the possibility of building air bases in 
Tibet, suddenly appeared in the country’s western regions. Shortly afterwards, 
Chinese troops occupied West Tibet. Not until later did the so-called National 
Liberation Army make further moves in other directions. Today, the situation 
is complicated by the fact that not only Tibet, but also the Chinese border 
provinces of Kansu, Tsinghai, Sikang, and Sinkiang were involved in the events 
too. The Western press has already pointed out that the organization of the 
uprising and its initial successes were aided by the fact that Tibet borders on 
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areas inhabited by national groups which have long been in a state of political 
unrest. The latter, furthermore, are composed mainly of Lamaists and Moslems. 
An additional factor is that the Chinese minority there is not particularly interested 
in consolidating the influence of the central authorities in Peiping. When the Party 
worked out the program for the setting up of the people’s communes in rural 
areas, it excluded from the decree those areas inhabited by the national minor- 
ities. It soon became clear that sooner or later the Lamaists and Moslems would 
be compelled to form communes and to set about the building of socialism in 
their provinces. The threat was enough to create political unrest, which in turn 
led to several uprisings in these provinces. Tibet, geographically an inaccessible 
country at the best of times, was thus completely cut off from Peiping. 


With the aim of working out measures to combat the anti-Communist moods 
in these areas, the Party convened a conference of the so-called Islam Association 
in Yinchwan in the Province of Ninghsia in January of this year. The reports read 
at this conference, as contained in the Chinese press, give an extremely clear 
picture of the events in the provinces in question: 


Sinkiang. By January, there were more than a million persons imprisoned in 
so-called “camps for ideological reeducation.” The conference mentioned camps 
on the rivers Ili and Manas, in Urkashar, and in the Takla Makan Desert. There 
was an underground organization in the province in favor of the creation of 
Uigurstan, or the East Turkestan Republic. The latter is to be independent of 
China, and, according to the Chinese press, to enter into close relations with a 
foreign power. Theoretically, this power could be India, or possibly even the 
Soviet Union. Only too well aware that Indian Premier Nehru prefers to pursue a 
policy of neutrality, the organization was probably banking on the USSR. Of 
course, the Chinese version may not be true. Nevertheless, communications with 
the Soviet Union via Sinkiang are regularly disrupted, since the guerrillas derail 
trains and shell columns of trucks. By January 1959, more than 60,000 guerrillas 
were active against the central authorities. The rugged nature of the countryside 
and enormous distances involved make it easy for the guerrillas to harass the 
Communist forces. In June 1958, the formation of the Uigurstan Underground 
Government was announced. By way of celebration, the guerrillas set fire to oil 
wells in Karamai. The fires lasted four days and about 2,000 Communist activists 
lost their lives. During 1958 alone, there were two armed uprisings in the Tichu 
region and three in the Turfan. Losses on both sides in the year amounted to 
about 5,000 men. 


Tsinghai. There were two major uprisings on April 2 and May 8, 1958 in this 
province, and more than 4,000 Communists were killed by the insurgents. Accord- 
ing to the newspaper Kansu Jib Pao, they were led by the governor of the 
Province, Ma Cheng-wu. He was condemned as a “feudal monster” and shot. At 
the conference in Yinchwan, the fact came to light that the Moslem minority in 
the provinces of Tsinghai and Kansu has its own interpretation of the Communist 
campaign against bureaucracy, bribery, and misappropriation of socialist property. 
It has twisted the slogans so that they now mean—put an end to the Communist 
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cadres, the nationalization of property, and Communist control of the Moslem 
provinces. An underground Islam Democratic Party has been organized with the 
slogan, “Revenge the death of the Chief Mullah Ma and revive the glory of 
Islam.” 


Sikang. This province has national and religious ties with Tibet. The majoriv 
of the population consists of Tibetan Lamaists. After they had crushed the Tibetan 
uprising, the Chinese admitted that it had been supported by the population of the 
province, which supplied weapons and, more important, blocked the roads into 
Tibet from China. 

Here, an extremely important fact must be remembered. When the Communists 
came to power in China, they immediately, on the Soviet model, set about re- 
moving “religious prejudices.” Their task was facilitated by the fact that Bud- 
dhism and Taoism, the main religions in China, were not very well organized. 
They are individualistic religions without a church hierarchy. Each monastery is a 
self-contained and independent unit, which one may enter or leave as one wishes. 
Chinese Buddhism has never known a single religious head such as the Dalai 
Lama in Tibet; each monastery has its own head. The only serious resistance 
offered Communism came from Catholicism. The Chinese adopted the stratagem 
of trying to set up a Chinese National Catholic Church. In the above-mentioned 
provinces, the situation was entirely different. Both Lamaism and the Moslem 
religion have a fixed hierarchy and a spiritual head. Each religion has its own 
teachings on obedience to one’s immediate superior. Hence, these religions 
either had to be completely uprooted, or their leaders won over to cause 0! 
Communism. Both methods were completely unsuccessful. The attempt to splii 
Lamaism and to set up the Panchen Lama as a counter to the authority of the 
Dalai Lama led to the events in Tibet. The attempt to split the Moslem religio: 
from the inside by the formation of the Islam Association caused unrest in thc 
border provinces. Tibet’s remoteness and the barrier formed by these province: 
lead to the conclusion that the defeat of the insurgents outside Lhasa by no means 
implies that China’s difficulties in Tibet are over. 


Yet another problem is the fact that the peoples in these provinces are relate«! 
to the national minorities inhabiting the border provinces of the USSR. Th« 
Soviets thus find penetration in this area rather easy. Prior to 1948, several attempt: 
were made by Moscow to turn the Province of Sinkiang into an autonomous 
republic along the lines of Mongolia. Before the Chinese Communists came « 
power in 1949, Soviet attempts to annex the border provinces usually came up 
against local opposition. Today the situation has altered radically. Even th: 
Chinese minorities in the provinces of Sinkiang, Tsinghai, Kansu, and Sikang 
would not object to annexation by the USSR. The standard of living, for example, 
is much higher in the Soviet Union than in China. The local population also has 
no desire to see people’s communes introduced. This is not to say that a clash 
between the Soviet Union and China is imminent. Even if the provinces i: 
question were to change hands, the outside world would not be much the wiser. 
The USSR is more likely to aim at consolidating its influence in these areas than 
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» embark on open territorial aggression. Prior to 1949, the USSR defended 
its claim to Mongolia by referring to its duty to “protect the progressive 
achievements” of the Mongolian people. Although such claims were invalid- 

tod by the Chinese Communists’ seizure of power, the Kremlin did not 

render Mongolia. It appears in fact to be doing its best to put an end to 

‘hinese influence in the country.! There are about 5,000 Soviet advisers and 
50,000 to 75,000 Chinese in Mongolia, most of them in the capital, Ulan Bator. 
Whereas the Soviets occupy most of the leading administrative posts or are 
employed as technical and scientific advisers, the Chinese can only find work as 
ordinary laborers in industry. There are ample grounds for believing that the 
Soviets regard them as an unavoidable evil. The Mongolian population still 
adheres to its nomadic way of life, and is accordingly not of very much use in 
industry. Further, motion pictures made in Mongolia often portray the Chinese 
in a negative light and the Soviets as the real upholders of Mongolian freedom. 


Peiping is only too well aware of the Soviet approach, Its original counter- 
wove entailed the resettlement of large numbers of Chinese in the provinces. 
[his step did not produce the required results. In recent months the reverse 
process has taken place. In December 1959, the Party organ Jen Min Jih Pao 
reported that more than one hundred Chinese families had, by order of the 
authorities, been moved from Lhasa. Fear of the people’s communes had appar- 
ently gained the upper hand over patriotism. Chinese settlers are either joining 

insurgents or else endeavoring to remain neutral in order not to impair 
relations with the local inhabitants too much. The next step was to encourage 
mixed marriages between the national minorities and the Chinese. Soldiers and 
officers stationed in the provinces were ordered to marry local women. Their 
wives were selected by the commanders and any opposition mercilessly punished. 
The Communists then began to send the youth to Chinese areas for political and 
ideological training. On returning home, they were to play a dual role, first, to 
split the family and, second, to serve as spies and informers. The final step has 
heen to insist that the women bear at least one Chinese child.? 


The uprising in Tibet also set the Soviet government a problem. While 
supporting the Chinese line, Moscow nevertheless was not prepared to follow 
its ally all the way. The Soviet press did, it is true, write that the revolt was 

‘used by reactionary circles, primarily members of the local Tibetan government. 
\: also wrote that the revolt was prepared by groups outside China and Tibet, but 
it carefully avoided any reference to India as the power responsible for the events. 
both the Chinese press and government have openly accused India and Premier 
Nehru of direct interference in Chinese internal affairs. The Soviet press has, on 
the other hand, put the blame on Nationalist China as the power behind the 
scenes which armed the insurgents. Commentaries published in the Soviet Union 
taken from the Chinese press have also avoided references to India. One striking 
example of this fact was a report in Pravda of March 30, 1959: 


1 A Tarantel Press Agency report, January 11, 1959. 
2 Die Weltwoche, Zurich, January 16, 1959. 








The Chinese press stresses that the criminal activities [of the Tibetan insurgents] 
were actively supported by foreign imperialistic circles, by the Chiang Kai-shek 
clique. The plotters received large quantities of arms from abroad. . . . Kuomintang 
airplanes supplied their bases, which are situated to the east of the River Tsangpo 
[Brahmaputra], beyond the borders of China, but in the immediate vicinity of the 
Tibetan plateau, while a center was set up in the town of Kalimpong to direct the 
rebellion. 

Thus, the “center” is located outside China, but India is not mentioned by 
name. The numerous Soviet attempts to justify the Chinese step were also intended 
primarily for India’s political and spiritual leaders: 

The Chinese Communist Party and the central people’s government have in the 
past always treated the reactionary activities [of the local government and the 
Tibetan reactionary leaders] indulgently, have constantly explained general state 
interests to them and patiently waited, giving them the opportunity to repent. 
However, the Tibetan reactionary leaders continued to go their own way and did 
not come to their senses; quite the reverse, they mistakenly held the central people’s 
government of the powerful motherland to be “weak,” and mistakenly believed 
that it was possible to “play about” with the invincible National Liberation Army. 
The general tone of the Soviet commentaries leads to the conclusion that 

Moscow set out, on the one hand, to play down the importance of the events in 
Tibet and, on the other, to use them for its own propaganda goals. As a further 
justification of the Chinese step, Moscow published a correspondence between 
the Dalai Lama and the commander of the Chinese troops in Tibet, in which the 
former allegedly appealed for aid and wrote of a group of reactionaries endeav- 
oring, under the pretense of concern for his safety, to confuse the people and to 
cause a revolt. The Soviet press did, however, agree with its neighbor that the 
Dalai Lama had been abducted. There is the danger here of a possible clash with 
India, since both the Indian government and Premier Nehru have taken his side. 
There is nonetheless no mention that he is in India. The Dalai Lama has, in the 
Soviet version of the events, been abducted and accordingly disappeared. Anxious 
to put the blame for the events on Nationalist China, the United States, and 
SEATO, the Soviet press wrote: 

Once again SEATO is trying to poke its nose into other people’s affairs. The 
Associated Press Agency reports that the session will discuss “the situation in Tibet.” 
Why in Tibet, and not in Chicago or Little Rock? Who empowered the participants 
in the bloc to discuss events which are taking place outside their territories?* 


There follows the favorite Communist tactic of referring to its own interference 
as a “struggle for peace,” and to foreign measures as “warmongering.” The article 
then blames America for the present strained relations between India and China: 


The leaders of the [SEATO] bloc are anxious to exploit the events in Tibet for 
their aggressive aims. The American press is presently waging a noisy, slanderous 
campaign against the Chinese People’s Republic, endeavoring to poison relations 
between China and India. Liars from The New York Times are asserting that the 
crushing of the revolt in Tibet supposedly constitutes a “strategic threat to India.” 





8 Krasnaya zvezda, April 5, 1959. 
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The article finally seeks to deflect Indian attention from Tibet by referring to 
Kashmir and Pakistan. In sum, there is thus a difference of opinion between the 
Soviet Union and China in the foreign political field. China appears only too 
anxious to break off relations with India, whereas the Soviet Union is striving to 
preserve the peace, to play the part of mediator, and to restore normal relations 
between these two countries. Furthermore, the problem of the border provinces 
has once again been brought to the fore by the events in Tibet. This serves in 
turn to emphasize the possibility of a split between the USSR and China. Official 
statements on friendship and mutual trust cannot conceal the dangers inherent 
in the present situation. K. Alexandrov 


Soviet Society 


The New Fundamental Principles of Soviet Criminal 
Legislation 


On December 25, 1958, the Supreme Soviet of the USSR ratified a law on the 
“New Fundamental Principles of Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the 
Union Republics” to replace the principles originally ratified by the Central 
Executive Committee of the USSR on October 31, 1924. The Presidium of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR has been given the task of determining in which 
order the new Principles are to come into force and of confirming the list of acts 
accordingly outdated, while the Supreme Soviets of the union republics are to 
bring their legislation into line with the Principles (Articles 3 and 4). The Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR has, on the basis of Article 14 of the Constitution of the 
USSR, always had the exclusive right to issue such principles governing legisla- 
tion for the USSR as a whole and for the individual union republics. The next 
step will accordingly be the issue of new criminal codes by the republics in the 
near future. Those presently in use in the USSR were issued more than thirty 
years ago and were all based on the “Fundamental Principles of Criminal Legis- 
lation of the USSR and the Union Republics” of October 31, 1924.* They repre- 
sented the first legislative steps taken by the Soviet government in the field of 
criminal law and applied to all the union republics. Prior to their publication, 
the criminal codes of the individual republics were based on the regulations 
in force in the republic in question. 


The last thirty-four years have seen considerable amendments in the original 
Principles, a fact which must be borne in mind when comparing them with the 
new ones. The supreme legislative body in the USSR, the Supreme Soviet, was 


* The criminal codes of the RSFSR, Ukrainian, Uzbek, Azerbaidzhan, Armenian, and Turkmen 
SSR’s were issued in 1927; those of the Belorussian and Georgian SSR’s in 1928; that of the Tadzhik 
SSR in 1935. The Kirgiz, Kazakh, Lithuanian, Latvian, and Estonian SSR’s came under the RSFSR, 
and the Moldavian SSR under the Ukrainian SSR. 





also responsible for the laws on state crimes, counterrevolutionary acts, for 
example, and military crimes. These laws were issued in 1924 and were incor- 
porated into the first union republic criminal codes, without any amendments 
being made in them whatsoever. In like manner, the Supreme Soviet ratified on 
December 25, 1958 a law “On Criminal Responsibility for State Crimes.” The 
latter consists of two sections, the first entitled “Particularly Dangerous State 
Crimes,” which deals with counterrevolutionary crimes (Article 58 of the Crimi- 
nal Code of the RSFSR), and the second “Other State Crimes,” that is, armed 
robbery, smuggling, rioting, counterfeiting, violation of national and _ racial 
equality, and so on. A further law passed was that “On Criminal Responsibility 
for Military Crimes” (Article 193 of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR). These laws 
are to be incorporated in their present form into the union republic criminal codes. 


The Fundamental Principles of 1924 were worded very generally, and, from 
a purely legal standpoint, were extremely incomplete. The new Principles have 
now rectified the situation. The dratt laws were published as early as June 1958 
in the legal journals Sovetskoe gosudarstvo i pravo, Sotsialisticheskaya zakonnosi, 
Sovetskaya Yustitsiya, and Byulleten Verkhovnogo Suda SSSR, and were the subject 
of considerable discussion before the final Principles were ratified. Chairman of 
the Commission for Legislative Proposals of the Council of the Union of the 
Supreme Soviet of the USSR D. S. Polyansky began his report at the Supreme 
Soviet session of December 25, 1958 with the statement that the new laws were 
destined to play an important role in the consolidation of socialist legality and law 
and order in the USSR. He particularly stressed the fact that the Party Central 
Committee has recently been paying considerable attention to problems of Soviet 
legislation. This statement would seem to indicate that the new legislative meas- 
ures are mainly aimed at creating the conditions essential for the successful 
fulfillment of the new Seven-Year Plan (1959-65). 


An analysis of the new Fundamental Principles and a comparison with those 
of 1924 will first of all reveal that the principle of analogy, one of the funda- 
mentals of Soviet criminal legislation to date, has been abolished. Section 2 of the 
Fundamental Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union 
Republics of 1924 stated: 


If acts dangerous to society are not directly dealt with in the criminal legis- 
lation, ... then the limits of responsibility and also measures of social defense are 
determined by the court by analogy with those articles of the criminal codes which 
deal with crimes similar in importance and nature. 


This principle remained in force until December 25, 1958, without any 
amendments being made, and was included in all the union republic criminal 
codes. It meant in practice that any act, or even failure to act, on the part of 
either a Soviet citizen or a foreigner, could, if considered socially dangerous by 
Soviet legal organs, be declared a crime and punished in accordance with the most 
appropriate article of the criminal code, irrespective as to whether the articles of 
the criminal code in question dealt directly with such a crime or not. One result 
of the application of the principle of analogy was that a crime came to mean not 
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something explicitly forbidden by the law, but everything which was not per- 
mitted by it. The principle was in fact a very convenient means for the authorities 
of removing either potentially dangerous or simply unwelcome elements from 
the Party’s standpoint. It was also particularly convenient for routine, widespread 
punitive measures against any particular social group in the USSR. Great use 
was made of this principle of analogy as a means of extrajudicial punishment, in 
particular by the OGPU and Special Section of the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 
These organs condemned persons in accordance with Articles 58 (counterrevo- 
lutionary crimes) and 35 (socially dangerous elements) of the Criminal Code of the 
RSFSR, without ever preferring concrete accusations. The application of the 
principle was facilitated mainly by the fact that the criminal codes in existence in 
the USSR, in comparison with those in the non-Communist world or in pre- 
Revolutionary Russia, made very little attempt to go into details and to list all the 
types of crimes covered by the articles in question. It must here be pointed out 
that great influence had been exerted during the drafting of the criminal and 
criminal procedural codes of the USSR by the theory that the state would in- 
evitably wither away as Communism drew nearer and that crime, a “relic of 
capitalism,” would disappear. 


In the 1930’s and 1940’s, frequent attempts were made to bring the criminal 
codes up to date in accordance with the evolution of the Soviet state. Various 
draft codes were compiled, published, and discussed, but nothing ever came of 
them. Soviet criminal legislation continued to take the form of the publication of 
extraordinary, all-union laws, which gradually came to replace whole sections of 
the union republic criminal codes. At first, the new laws were sometimes in- 
corporated into the union republic codes, as, for example, a decree of the Central 
Executive Committee on treason and another making abortion illegal. This 
practice was, however, discontinued and the new laws functioned as extra- 
ordinary ones, at all-union level. The corresponding articles of the union republic 
criminal codes which they replaced were preserved solely for propaganda pur- 
poses, since the laws actually applied were far severer. Furthermore, the new laws 
were often very generally worded, far more so than the articles in the union 
republic criminal codes which they replaced. One such example is a decree of the 
Central Executive Committee and Council of People’s Commissars of August 7, 
1932, which gradually came to take the place of almost all the sections of the 
criminal code dealing with crimes involving state or public property. 


After Stalin’s death the Party Central Committee found itself compelled to 
abolish, on September 1, 1953, the Special Section of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of the USSR, although the fact was never officially made public, and to 
state that sentence must be passed by a court. At present a campaign is being 
waged in the USSR to develop and consolidate the so-called principle of “socialist 
legality,” which, according to the Soviet leaders, was violated and distorted 
during the period of the cult of the individual. The Soviet leaders were also faced 
with the task of making Soviet criminal legislation ressemble, at least outwardly, 
similar legislation in the non-Communist world. One of their first steps in this 
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direction was the abolition at the December 1958 Supreme Soviet session of the 
principle of analogy. Article 3 of the new Fundamental Principles, “On Criminal 
Responsibility,” points out that 


only a person guilty of having committed a crime, that is, a person who has delib- 
erately or inadvertently committed an act dangerous to society which is dealt 
with in the criminal code, is liable to legal proceedings and punishment. 


The next step must now be the publication of new criminal codes listing the 
various crimes envisaged in this statement. 

Soviet criminal legislation has the choice of two paths. First, it can declare 
socially dangerous, that is, criminal, acts which are a violation of normal standards 
of human behavior and thus approximate Soviet criminal law to that of the non- 
Communist world. Second, it can list in the new union republic criminal codes 
those acts which are considered crimes in the conditions existing in the USSR, 
that is, embark on a course of preserving and legalizing the methods of dealing 
with crime which have been in existence in the USSR for the last forty years. The 
recent laws on state and military crimes give a good idea as to which path the 
Soviets have chosen, The new law “On Criminal Responsibility for Crimes 
Committed Against the State” is intended to replace the law “On State Crimes— 
Counterrevolutionary Crimes and Particularly Dangerous Crimes Against the 
System of Government,” which has been in force since 1927. The new version 
of the article on high treason—Articles 1 (1) and 1 (2) of the former law on state 
crimes—includes the refusal by Soviet citizens abroad to return to the USSR. The 
conclusion which can be drawn here is that the new criminal codes will either 
contain far more articles listing crimes than was the case earlier, or else will be as 
vaguely worded as possible in order to offset the abolition of the principle of 
analogy. 

Extremely important is the statement that “punishment can only be applied 
after sentence by a court” (Article 3, Section 2). Presumably the law “On the 
Intensification of the Struggle Against Antisocial, Parasitical Elements,” which 
was ratified in the Uzbek, Turkmen, Latvian, Kazakh, Azerbaidzhan, Tadzhik, 
and Armenian SSR’s in 1957 and 1958 and involved extrajudicial measures 
empowering citizens’ assemblies to pass sentence of from two to five years’ 
forced labor, will now be abolished. On January 15, 1959, however, a similar law 
was passed in the Kirgiz SSR—a clear enough indication that the Party Central 
Committee has no intention of respecting the new criminal codes. The next step 
of importance was the introduction of new rules on the criminal responsibility 
of minors. Article 10 of the new Fundamental Principles fixes the age at which 
persons are to be held responsible for their acts at 16 years. The exceptions are 
murder, assault, rape, armed robbery, theft, extreme cases of hooliganism, willful 
destruction or damage to state, public, or personal property, and other acts, such 
as causing a train crash. Here the age limit is fixed at 14 years. The new laws 
replace in particular a decree of April 7, 1935, which established an age of 12 years 
for theft, rape, assault, maiming, murder, or attempted murder; and one of 
December 10, 1940 on criminal responsibility for acts likely to cause a train crash, 
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also 12 years. A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of 
May 31, 1941, fixing criminal responsibility for all other crimes committed by 
minors not provided for in the laws of April 7, 1935 and December 10, 1940 at 
|4 vears, is also no longer in force. 


The new laws have reduced considerably the severity of the earlier laws, but 
have not entailed a return to those in force prior to 1935. Prior to April 7, 1935, 
Article 8 of the Fundamental Principles of the Criminal Legislation of the USSR 
and the Union Republics had laid down that only persons 16 years old and above 
could be held responsible for their actions and that minors under the age of 16 
could not receive more than two thirds of the sentence which would have been 
passed on an adult, and in any case not more than one half of the maximum 
possible sentence envisaged by the corresponding article of the criminal code. 
The Soviets cannot return to the mild pre-1935 laws today because juvenile 
delinquency is on the increase in the USSR, in complete contradiction to the Party’s 
assertion that it is a social phenomenon foreign to present-day Soviet society, 
a relic of pre-Revolutionary Russia. 


The new Principles of 1958 have increased the maximum sentence from 10 
to 15 years, a fact of extreme importance, despite the reservation that such a 
severe sentence is intended only for extremely serious crimes or for second 
ofienders. The laws in existence up to 1935 envisaged a maximum period ot 
10 vears. On October 2,,1937, a decree of the Central Executive Committee of the 
UsSR introduced a sentence of 25 years for espionage, wrecking, and sabotage 
on the basis of Article 58 (1a, 6, 7, and 9) of the Criminal Code of the RSFSR. 
A decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR of May 26, 1947, 
“On the Abolition of the Death Penalty,” replaced the death penalty in peace 
time with a term of 25 years’ imprisonment. Further decrees of June 4, 1947, 
“On Criminal Responsibility for the Misappropriation of State and Public Prop- 
erty” and “On Increased Protection of Citizens’ Personal Property,” introduced 
sentences of up to 25 years and 20 years respectively; a decree of June 9, 1947, 
“On Responsibility for the Divulging of State Secrets and the Loss of Docu- 
ments Containing State Secrets,” fixed a term of imprisonment of up to 25 years, 
while that “On Increased Criminal Responsibility for Rape” provided for a 
sentence of up to 20 years. For all other crimes the term of imprisonment was not 
to exceed 10 years. It thus follows that some sentences have now been reduced 
trom 20—25 years to 15, while others have been raised from 10 to 15 years. In- 
structions in the new Principles to the effect that sentences for some types of 
crimes are to be fixed at up to 15 years are of interest because all the laws passed 
between 1937 and 1949 providing for sentences of more than 10 years were 
extraordinary laws contradicting Article 18 of the old Fundamental Principles of 
Criminal Legislation of the USSR and the Union Republics, which stated that 
sentences were to be fixed at from one to ten years. The conclusion which can 
be drawn is that crimes which earlier were punishable with sentences of 10 years 
are nowadays extremely commonplace in the USSR and the Soviet leaders have 
accordingly decided to raise the sentence to 15 years. 








The new Principles, like their predecessors, also make provisions for the use 
of the death penalty. The latter cannot be passed on minors under the age of 
18 years at the moment when they committed the crime and on women pregnant 
either when they committed the crime, when the sentence is due to be passed, or 
carried out. The new version of the law is thus more precise than the earlier one 
which restricted itself to the observation that persons under the age of 18 years 
and pregnant women could not be shot. The new laws have also made some 
amendments in the regulations on deportation and temporary banishment from 
one’s place of residence (Article 24). Once again, persons under the age of 18 years 
at the time of committing a crime cannot be deported or temporarily banished, 
while pregnant women and women with dependent children up to the age of 
8 years cannot be deported. The new laws do not contain a section on exile from 
the USSR, as was the case earlier; such a measure has, however, not been applied 
since the 1920’s. 


Article 44 of the Principles on parole and alleviation of sentence states that 
persons sentenced to imprisonment, corrective labor, deportation, or temporary 
banishment, whose conduct has been exemplary and who have worked diligently, 
may, providing they have served at least one half of their sentence, be condition- 
ally released or transferred to lighter work. Other supplementary punishment, 
such as being barred from certain positions or activities, may also be cancelled. 
The reservations here are: 


1. Persons sentenced for “particularly dangerous state crimes (counterrevo- 
lutionary)” and also for other serious crimes may be granted conditional release 
and have that part of their sentence yet to be served replaced by a more lenient 
form of punishment if they have served not less than two thirds of their original 
sentence. 

2. Conditional release and alleviation of sentence do not apply to second 
offenders. 

3. Persons under the age of 18 years may be granted conditional release if they 
have served not less than one third of the original sentence. 


It should be added here that conditional release was introduced in the very 
first years of Soviet rule and granted both by courts and by local prison or camp 
authorities. In 1934, it was abolished, only to be reintroduced on July 14, 1954. 
The decree did not, however, indicate which organ was to grant such release—the 
courts or the local prison authorities. Information given at the session of the 
Supreme Soviet of December 25, 1958 by Procurator General of the USSR 
R. A. Rudenko revealed that conditional release was until recently granted by the 
local prison authorities on the basis of the actual number of days worked by a 
prisoner. He also pointed out that a new decree on the MVD corrective labor 
camps and prisons had been ratified. It is to put an end to the “vicious” practice of 
calculating the days worked by a prisoner before granting premature release. From 
now on the courts are to be the only bodies permitted to authorize release before 
completion of sentence, while a fixed period now has to be served—one half or 
two thirds of the original sentence, as the case may be. The new Principles thus 
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make the regulations for conditional release considerably stricter than was the 
case earlier, not only in the period prior to 1935, but also in comparison with the 
law of July 14, 1954. This in turn points to a growth in crime in the USSR. The 
Soviet leaders are furthermore presently compelled to mobilize the whole popu- 
lation in order to meet the new planned targets. They have accordingly introduced 
heavier sentences for crime, while still preserving a facade of legality. 

Y. P. Mironenko 


Domestic Affairs 


Soviet Housing Construction 


On January 16, 1959, Pravda published a report of the Central Statistical 
Administration of the USSR entitled ““The Results of the Fulfillment of the State 
Plan for the Development of the Soviet Economy in 1958.” It stated that in 
cities, urban-type settlements, machine-tractor stations, repair and tractor stations, 
sovkhozes, and timber industry enterprises, state and private funds and state 
credit had provided in 1958 about 68,000,000 square meters of living space for 
the population. In addition, 700,000 dwellings had been built by kolkhozniks and 
other rural dwellers. It was further pointed out that the 1958 volume of housing 
construction had exceeded that of 1957.* However, neither the report nor other 
Soviet sources attempted to give any indication as to how many apartments had 
been built in urban areas or as to how much living space was provided last year 
in rural areas. Without such data it is, of course, difficult to calculate the average 
apartment space, or to compare the amount of housing construction in the USSR 
with that in the West. Nonetheless, some form of comparison can be attempted. 

The West German press, for example, has reported that in 1958 approximately 
530,000 dwellings were built in West Germany, including West Berlin. The 
average area of each dwelling was approximately 70 square meters, giving a 
total area for the year of 37,100,000 square meters.! The population of the 
country in 1956 was 51,600,000.* Therefore, the per capita average was 0.72 square 
meters of living space, or 103 apartments for every 10,000 inhabitants. The 
dwellings built in the USSR in rural areas comprise mainly extremely modest 
apartments or houses, with, as a rule, an area of not more than 40—45 square 
meters. Assuming an average area of 50 square meters, rural building accordingly 
accounted in 1958 for some 35,000,000 square meters. Thus, a total area of about 
103,000,000 square meters was provided in the year. With a population of 
200,200,000 in 1956, this gives a per capita average of 0.51 square meters of 
living space, a much lower figure than the corresponding one for West Germany. 





* See also Bulletin, Munich, No. 1 (1959), pp. 31—37. 

1 Siiddeutsche Zeitung, Munich, January 10—11, 1959. 

® Statistisches Jabrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1957, Wiesbaden, 1957, p. 33. 

% Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exbegodnik (The National Economy of the 
USSR in 1956: A Statistical Yearbook), Moscow, 1957, p. 17. 








According to Soviet data, a total area of 350,000,000 square meters of dwelling 
space was made available in urban areas and approximately 4,500,000 dwellings 
were built in rural areas over the period 1949—58.4 Assuming an average area 
of 50 square meters per dwelling and a total area of 225,000,000 square meters, 
approximately 575,000,000 square meters of housing were built in the period, 
With the 200,200,000 population of the USSR in 1956, this gives 2.88 square 
meters per capita. During the last ten years 4,700,000 new dwellings were erected 
in West Germany, including West Berlin.5 Even if their average area is assumed 
to be 60 square meters, and not 70 as indicated above, a figure of 5.47 square 
meters of living space per capita is obtained, almost double the Soviet figure 
over the same period. 


In the December 1958 issue of the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, published by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, data is given on housing construction 
in the United States. They pertain only to housing construction in cities and 
cover only the first ten months of 1958. Although incomplete, these data give 
a sufficiently clear picture of the situation in the United States, and show that 
about 1,200,000 new dwellings were constructed in American cities in 1958.* 
The average living space in the United States exceeds that in West Germany. 
In the 218,600 one-family houses offered for sale in 1956, the average floor space 
was 1,230 square feet, or approximately 113 square meters.” As the Statistical 
Abstract of the United States 1957, published by the Department of Commerce, 
shows, almost all American apartments have from three to six rooms, and the 
average is approximately 4.6 rooms.® In other words, average floor space, and 
not just living space, cannot be less than 100 square meters. This means that at 
least 100,000,000 square meters of new living space were built for the urban and 
suburban population alone in the United States in 1958. This is considerably 
more than was provided for the urban population of the USSR in the record year 
of 1958. In 37 states alone of the United States, 80,100,000 square meters of living 
space were provided in 1954; 93,100,000 in 1955; and 86,800,000 in 1956.° Thus 
even today, when many more new dwellings are being built in the USSR than 
in former years, the Soviet Union is nevertheless still lagging far behind such 
Western countries as the United States and West Germany. According to the 
West German housing census of September 25, 1956, a population of 50,070,000) 
in West Germany, including West Berlin, had at its disposal 51,140,000 rooms.*’ 
In America there is enough living accommodation available to provide more than 
80°% of the population with one room per person.!! In the Soviet Union, even 


‘ [bid., p. 176; Pravda, January 27, 1958 and January 16, 1959. 

5 Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1958, Wiesbaden, 1958, p. 225; Séiddewtsc! 
Zeitung, op. cit. 

® Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, United Nations, New York, No. 12 (1958), pp. 72—73. 

7 Statistical Abstract of the United States 1957, Washington, 1958, p. 768. 

8 Tbid., p. 775. 

® Tbid., p. 759. 

10 Statistisches Jabrbuch fiir die Bundesrepublik Deutschland 1958, op. cit., p. 231. 

11 Statistical Abstract of the United States 1957, op. cit., p. 775. 
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according to official data, one person has an average of no more than 7.7 square 
meters of living space,}* and in reality often far less. 

According to the magazine Planovoe khozyaistvo, an average of 12 apartments 
were built for every 1,000 inhabitants of Moscow in 1957.13 A total of 1,810,000 
square meters of living space was made available.'4 On April 1, 1956, the popula- 
tion of the city was given as approximately 4,900,000,15 but it was in reality 
considerably more. The average size of the apartments constructed in Moscow 
in 1957 was not more than 30.9 square meters. From this it can be seen that any 
attempt to compare the scale of housing construction in the USSR with that in 
the West on the basis of data on the average number of apartments built per 
1,000 inhabitants,—-one such attempt was made by Khrushchev at a meeting 
in the Moscow Kalinin Electoral District!*-can be extremely misleading and 
give an extremely false picture of the amount of housing construction carried 
out in the USSR. 

In conclusion, it must be pointed out that building costs in the USSR are 
considerably higher than in the West. In the United States, the above-mentioned 
86,800,000 square meters of living space built in 1956 cost $9.826 billion, or 
$113 per square meter.!? In West Germany in 1958, 530,000 dwellings with a 
total area of 37,100,000 square meters cost about 12 billion West German Marks, 
or 350 Marks per square meter.!® In the Soviet Union, according to Planovoe 
thozyaistvo, the average cost of one square meter was 1,410 rubles in 1956, and 
1,397 in 1957.19 In many cases it was even higher.?° S. Wolk 


12 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu: Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., pp. 17 and 177. 
13 Planovoe khozyaistvo, No. 5 (1958), p. 36. 

™ Pravda, March 11, 1958. 

19 Narodnoe khozyaistvo SSSR v 1956 godu : Statistichesky exhegodnik, op. cit., p. 30. 

16 Pravda, March 15, 1958. 

1? Statistical Abstract of the United States 1957, op. cit., p. 759. 

18 Suddeutsche Zeitung, op. cit. 

19 Planovoe khozyaistvo, op. cit., p. 29. 

20 Bulletin, op. cit., p. 33. 





REVIEWS 


Kommunist 
Organ of the Central Committee of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
Published by PRAVDA. No. 4, 1959 


Issue No. 4 of the Party theoretical organ Kommunist continues the theme of 
the Twenty-first Party Congress and the new plan, a subject already discussed at 
great length in earlier issues this year. The editorial, ““Mass Political Work on a 
Level with the Tasks of the Seven-Year Plan,” develops principles advanced at 
the Congress. The article’s main point is that improved work by the agitational 
groups will step up output and help to fulfill the Seven-Year Plan. Methods 
of stepping up such work similar to those used when Stalin was alive are 
recommended: 

The Party organizations have begun to pay more attention to the training of Soviet 
people in work [habits]... . Inspections and. ..checks of the organization of work, 
state of places of work, and the use of equipment are being carried out on a much 
greater scale and much more skillfully. An important part is played here by... talks 
on production, meetings of workers and kolkhozniks, economic and production 
conferences, the mutual checking of the fulfillment of socialist obligations, and so on. 


The writer recommends that more outstanding workers and intellectuals, 
writers, artists, and so on, be recruited to work as agitators. 

V. Krestyaninov’s “The Trade Unions and the Development of the Creative 
Activity of the Masses” was written to mark the Thirteenth Trade Union Con- 
gress, held in Moscow on March 23 to 27, 1959. The author, the Chairman of 
the Moscow City Soviet of Trade Unions, writes about the trade-union active, 
whose members have the task of supervising work. In Moscow, alone, there are 
apparently about 704,000 persons in the local trade-union active. Of these, 
62,000 belong to factory and local committees, more than 91,000 to trade-union 
group organs. This control apparatus is intended to ensure that the Seven-Year 
Plan is fulfilled. Yet, in spite of such constant supervision and checks labor 
productivity is low in the USSR. 

S. Kheinman’s “Reserves for Increasing Labor Productivity in Industry” 
begins, in accordance with tradition, by announcing the successes achieved by 
Soviet industry. The author notes that output of metal per blast furnace has 
already outstripped that of the United States. It appears, however, that cach 
furnace is worked by considerably more workers than is the case in America. 
Percentagewise, the figure is 10%, more manpower per furnace. Further, for 
every 100 workers in the USSR, there are 127 auxiliary workers, a figure far in 
advance of the American. Turning to those factors which have a detrimental 
effect on labor productivity, the article insists that the number of such auxiliary 
workers be reduced in industry and suggests several ways of achieving this: by 
standardizing manufactured parts, the various types of machinery and equipment, 
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and the various types of technological processes in existence. There will as a 
result be less waste of manpower and productivity will rise. One fact has, 
however, been overlooked. Most machine tools presently in use in the USSR 
are obsolete and need more workers per machine than up-to-date machinery. 

Turning to problems of a theoretical nature, V. Skatershchikov’s “The Role 
of an Esthetic Education in the Formation of the New Man” discusses a phenom- 
enon which is constantly cropping up—the new Soviet man. Philosophical 
terminology is, however, interpreted quite arbitrarily. The writers takes, for 
example, concrete examples from Soviet life by way of illustration of philosophical 
concepts, thus giving the whole article a pseudophilosophical tone: 


Life itself has engendered such magnificent phenomena as, for example, the 
Communist labor brigades, the conscious and voluntary enrollment of youth in pro- 
duction and construction work, the epic of the development of the virgin lands. 


The author argues that everything in the Communist world is fine, and every- 
thing outside it awful. Attempting to distinguish between esthetic tastes and 
views, the writer makes the point that, while tastes may vary, views must coincide 
with those of the Party. Nonetheless, in spite of the attempts to praise the new 
man, the article is compelled to fall back on references to “capitalist relics,” 
which are applied to Soviet youth, although the latter has, by the way, not lived 
in a capitalist society. 

Of considerable interest is the section “Criticism and Bibliography,” which 
reviews two works by the Japanese philosopher Yanagid Kendzuro, The 
Evolution of My Philosophy and The Philosophy of Freedom, which were published 
in the USSR in 1957 and 1958 respectively. Kommunist has apparently discussed 
these works for the sole reason that the writer has now abandoned idealism 
in favor of materialism. A second review by A. Golot and B. Korolev is given 
over to Joseph M. Bochenski’s and Gerhart Niemeyer’s Handbuch des Welt- 
kommunismus, published in 1958. The editors of the book are particularly sharply 
attacked for their statement that “the Soviet Union is faced with a serious crisis.” 
Yet the only reply that Kommunist can find is to refer to the distant future: 


In 10—15 years, the Soviet Union will solve the fundamental economic task, the 
leading capitalist countries will be surpassed in output of industrial and agricultural 
products per capita of population. In the Soviet Union, the highest standard of living 
and the shortest working day will be achieved. 


This is not the first occasion on which such promises have been made. They 
have been found regularly in the Soviet press over the last forty years. 

The rest of this issue is mainly taken up with the complete text of the report 
read by Party First Secretary Gomulka at the Third Congress of the Polish United 
Workers Party. E. Kovalenko 





Asien, Moskau und wir 
By Kxiaus MEHNERT 
Published by Exropdischer Buchkiub, Stuttgart-Ziirich-Salzburg, 1958, 424 pp. 


Klaus Mehnert is one of the leading authorities on the Soviet Union and the 
countries of Asia. In his present book, he examines Asia’s relations with the USSR 
and Europe, in particular West Germany. The work is based mainly on material 
collated during the author’s travels in the East. This edition, the fifth in the com- 
paratively short period of two years, has been considerably expanded by the inclu- 
sion of much new material, in particular on China. Herr Mehnert sets out to portray 
“persons, forces, aspirations, slogans, and the weak sides governing the actions 
and reactions of the peoples of Asia,” and he accomplishes his task extremely 
well. Much space is given over to an analysis of Soviet influence in Asia, especially 
to its increase since 1955. Khrushchev’s policy in Asia is regarded as far more 
dangerous than that of his predecessor Stalin. In the latter’s time, the Soviet 
Communist Party was mainly interested in Europe, while underground activity 
in Asia was best seen in China, which had a large and influential Communist 
party. Stalin’s successors are, on the other hand, chiefly interested in Asia and 
have been rather successful in exploiting the mistakes made by the West in that 
part of the world. Soviet penetration has furthermore been facilitated by the fact 
that Europe is presently reaping the fruits of its colonial policy in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. Communist penetration in Asia is extremely subtle: 
The Soviet leaders have outwardly abandoned attempts at direct Communization. 
This is not to say that they do not support the Asian Communist parties, but 
rather that they are not relying too much on them. Today, the main goal of Soviet 
policy in Asia is the neutralization of the Asian countries and the arousing of 
sympathy for the Soviet system. 

The author gives a detailed analysis of the domestic and foreign political 
situation of most of the Asian countries. He primarily dwells on the need to develop 
these countries and on their desire to do something about this situation, irrespec- 
tive of the costs and means used. As a result, Western socialism is regarded b\ 
many Asian intellectuals as the solution to all their problems and as capable of 
accomplishing wonders in the field of industrial development. As pointed out, 
it must not be forgotten that, although such attitudes are found almost exclusive!) 
among the intellectuals, the latter play an important role in their respective coun- 
tries. The prosocialist attitudes of Asian intellectuals also make it easier for them 
to find a common language with the Communists and to come under their in- 
fluence. The problem of the Asian intelligentsia is discussed with great care and 
insight. A further feature of the Asian intellectual is that he is a déraciné. Thou- 
sands of Asian students receive their education in foreign countries. Then they 
return home, hoping to use their learning as a means of helping their people. 
Disillusionment soon sets in. They are accustomed to the higher standard of 
living abroad, while at home they come up against religious and class boundaries. 
Their native culture and civilization are as alien to them as those which they have 
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studied in the West. Hence, they begin to feel “superfluous.” The next, easy step 
is opposition to their own people and native customs. In this manner there arises, 
on the one hand, a dislike for everything Western, and the West is held to blame 
for the fact that they cannot fit in and settle down in their native land. On the 
other, they become dissatisfied with their own government which is regarded as 
not radical enough. 


Communist propaganda offers this intelligentsia Marxism as a way out of 
such a situation. The most attractive feature in Marxism is the assertion that 
history is governed by immutable laws. The view that society develops from 
slavery via feudalism and capitalism to a Communist society gives birth in Asian 
intellectuals to the hope that their country too has a prosperous future in store for 
it. There follows an analysis of the propaganda and diplomatic methods used by 
the Soviets in Asia. Despite its increase since 1955, Soviet economic aid still lags 
tar behind that of the West. Nevertheless, the Asian peoples are kept well informed 
about such aid, while remaining more or less in the dark about that provided by 
the West. In this connection, the author notes that the economic system in exist- 
ence in the USSR is of great assistance to Soviet penetration. It enables the Soviet 
Union to buy raw materials in Asia at fixed prices, while Western businessmen 
and governments are compelled to take into account prices on the world market 
when making purchases, not to mention the needs of their own industries. They 
cannot, for example, permit themselves the luxury of buying raw materials for 
which they have no real use. 


The Soviet “cultural offensive” also plays its part and must be seen as an 
extremely subtle form of propaganda. Moscow is well aware that it is not enough 
to send cultural delegations, theatrical troupes, and the like to the Asian countries. 
The latter must in turn be given an opportunity to present their cultural achieve- 
ments in the Soviet Union. A visit by an Indian dance ensemble, or an Indonesian 
theatrical company, or the showing of a Burmese motion picture is a good way of 
currying favor among the Asian peoples. Here, the Soviet government is aided 
by the fact that the Soviet man on the street has a natural interest in all things 
foreign. Nor is literature forgotten. Every year the Soviet Union publishes for 
domestic consumption hundreds of translations of Asian literary works. While 
the West virtually ignores the literary output of the Asian countries, Soviet 
critics are only too anxious to discuss it. Essays appear in Pravda, Izvestia, and 
other Soviet papers on, say, the literature of Afghanistan, and dozens of con- 
temporary Afghan writers are mentioned by name. Although such discussions 
usually center around the problem as to whether a writer can be regarded as 
“progressive” or not, their propaganda value is by no means diminished. If 
honored with praise by Soviet critics, an Afghan, Indian, Burmese, or Indonesian 
writer generally goes to great lengths to show that he is “progressive” and he can 
all too easily slip into the “‘socialist camp.” 


Communist propaganda in Asia is also rendered much assistance by the fact 
that China enjoys great influence in certain Asian circles. Many Asians are, as the 
author shows, impressed by the broad program of industrialization in which 
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Communist China is presently engaged. The problem arises here as to whether the 
parallel activity of two leading Communist countries may lead to a clash between 
them. Herr Mehnert states quite correctly that the ties binding China and the Soviet 
Union are much stronger than the disagreements which could lead to a split. 
A common goal and common plans compel both nations to compromise and to 
avoid any open clash. Differences are generally resolved in secret and the researcher 
in the non-Communist world often has to guess at the form taken by them. One 
extremely important point brought out is that in Stalin’s time the Soviet Com- 
munist Party attempted to draw the Asian countries into its orbit, to conclude 
military pacts with them, and to push them out onto the international scene. 
Khrushchev has abandoned such tactics and gained considerable advantages. 
While the West still clings to the idea of military blocs in Asia, a pact with India, 
for example, the Soviet government has contented itself with the attempt to 
neutralize the Asian countries. This is, of course, only the first, immediate goal, 
which will probably be followed by a campaign to include Asia in the Communist 
bloc. However, for the time being the USSR is satisfied with its policy of 
neutralization. 


The majority of the Asian countries are faced with the problem of industriali- 
zation, which has to be carried through under the most difficult conditions. Every 
shift in the balance of power on the foreign political scene may disrupt these plans. 
Moreover, there is still a strong dislike of the “imperialist” countries in Asia. The 
Asian intellectual is not very well informed about the democratic state systems 
in existence in the West, while the dictatorial and imperialistic Communist plans 
are carefully doctored before being served up. The Asian people are in general not 


at all aware of the developments in the Soviet Union and the other Communist 
countries. The Soviets arouse most sympathy with their peace campaign. While 
temporarily ceasing to draw Asia into its military bloc, the Soviet Union is 
emphasizing that it stands on the side of peace and that present world tension is the 
fault of the Western democracies. Yet another reason given for the success of 
Communist propaganda in Asia is that Soviet citizens, accustomed as they are to a 
lower standard of living and shortage of consumer goods, adapt themselves much 
more easily to conditions in Asia. 


There are, however, factors working against Communism. This became, in the 
author’s opinion, especially clear at the Bandung Conference, when the Ceylonese 
delegate spoke up against Communist colonialism and imperialism. It is significant 
that many Asian representatives supported this viewpoint and even more so if one 
remembers that nobody, not even the Communist Chinese delegate, opposed him. 
The then Prime Minister of Ceylon Sir John Kotelawala stated that the struggle 
of the Asian countries against colonialism must not be carried out on one front 
alone. He referred to the countries of Eastern Europe as Communist colonies. The 
author believes that this statement marks a turning point in Asian policy and 
feelings. Until very recently there was no fear of “Communist imperialism.” 
Now, however, this fear is beginning to come to the fore. Soviet pressure on Iran, 
the Chinese occupation of Tibet, and the persistent uprisings there have helped to 
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put the Asian peoples and their political leaders on their guard. Unfortunately, 
the author was unable to make use of the anti-Communist articles written by 
Indian Prime Minister Nehru after the completion of the present work. These 
articles reinforce the book’s thesis that a change is taking place in the psychological 
atmosphere in Asia. The increase in antireligious propaganda in the USSR, the 
suppression of the Hungarian Revolution, and other symptoms of a revival of 
Stalinism have led to many Asian intellectuals abandoning Communist ideas. The 
author justly concludes that this fact affords the West new opportunities to 
increase its influence among the neutral countries of Asia. West Germany, for 
example, enjoys considerable popularity and favor in certain Asian circles and 
could play a major role here. The West German “economic miracle” has long been 
of interest to Asian intellectuals. Moreover, Germany no longer has any colonies, 
and hence is not regarded as an “imperialist” country. This gives this country a 
special place in the struggle to revive Western influence in the Asian continent. 


The author calls for a reevaluation of Western policy in Asia. Today Asia is a 
poverty-stricken area in which Communism can easily take root. The elimination 
of such poverty ought to be the first goal of the West. Otherwise, the threat of 
Communism will become extremely dangerous. The Communists realize this. 
Hence, any new Western initiative in Asia deeply disturbs them. The author has 
analyzed the various problems with great insight, and his criticism of the West’s 
Asian policy is that of a friend. As an examination of the whole complex of Asian 
problems, this book is one of the best works to appear in Europe during the last 
ten years, and one can only deplore the fact that to date it has been published only 
in German. G. Andrianov 





CHRONICLE OF EVENTS 


(As reported by the Soviet Press and Radio) 


April 1959 


1 All-Russian conference of faculty heads of 
teachers training colleges ends in Moscow. 

Report published of departure for Calcutta 
from Moscow of Soviet delegation to partici- 
pate in the conference of the Indian Asso- 
ciation of Afroasian Countries. 

Session on the coordination of the work of 
the union republic academies of sciences and 
branches of the Academy of Sciences of the 
USSR ends. 

Soviet notes to the East and West German 
governments on the convocation of a foreign 
ministers conference on the Berlin question 
in Geneva published. 

Report published of departure for Calcutta 
from Moscow of delegation of the Soviet 
Committee for the Solidarity of the Afroasian 
Countries. 

Report published of death of member of the 
Academy of Sciences of the USSR G. M. 
Krzhizhanovsky. 

North Viet Nam Party and government dele- 
gation leaves Moscow for home. 

Program of Soviet—Yugoslav cultural and 
scientific cooperation signed in Belgrade. 


Khrushchev’s reply to letter of the All-Union 
Peace Council on the Geneva conference on 
the cessation of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Anglo-Soviet agreement on exchange of 
book and periodicals exhibitions signed. 


The Iranian and Ethiopian ambassadors arrive 
in Moscow. 

Agreement reached in Moscow on Soviet 
economic and technical aid to Albania. 

Agreement signed in Moscow on Soviet 
technical aid to Poland. 

The Chairman of the Presidium of the North 
Korean Supreme People’s Assembly arrives in 
Moscow. 

Deputy Chairman of the Supreme Soviet of 
the USSR I. S. Koditsa receives the Chairman 
of the Presidium of the North Korean Su- 
preme People’s Assembly. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov receives 
the Chairman of the Presidium of the North 
Korean Supreme People’s Assembly. 
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4 New regulations for admission to the higher 
educational establishments published. 

Exchange of telegrams between Khrushchey 
and Premier Nkrumah on the second anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the Republic of 
Ghana published. 

Telegram of congratulations from Khrush- 
chev and Voroshilov to the Hungarian govern- 
ment on the Hungarian national holiday pub- 
lished. 

Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR 
N. S. Patolichev receives the Deputy Chair- 
man of the Albanian Council of Ministers. 

Soviet—Finnish fishing and seal-hunting 
agreement comes into force. 


New regulations for admission to higher edu- 
cational correspondence and evening courses 
published. 


Soviet note to the US government on the 
infringement of the flight ceiling in the air 
corridor between West Germany and West 
Berlin published. 

Eleventh anniversary of Soviet—Finnish 
friendship, cooperation, and mutual aid pact 
celebrated. 

Albanian government delegation leaves Mos- 
cow for home. 
Rumanian 

Moscow. 


youth delegation arrives in 


New regulations for admission to the indus- 
trial training schools (tekhnikum) published 

Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USSR reorganizes the banks for long-term 
investments. 

Khrushchev receives the Afghan Ambass2- 
dor in Yalta. 

TASS statement on SEATO session pub- 
lished. 

Bolshoi Theater group leaves Moscow for 
guest performances in the US. 

Delegation of the Soviet parliamentary 
group headed by I. A. Kairov returns to Mos- 
cow from Nice. 

Gromyko receives the Ethiopian Ambas- 
sador. 





8 First Congress of Turkmen Art and Literary 
Figures begins in Ashkhabad. 

Agreement on cultural cooperation in 1959 
signed in Moscow between the Union of 
Soviet Friendship Societies and the Society 
for Hungarian—Soviet Friendship. 

9 Soviet proposals to the UN Economic Com- 
mission for Europe published. 

Republic conference on questions of ideo- 
logical work ends in Baku. 

Plenary session of the Belorussian Party 
Central Committee held in Minsk. 


10 Khrushchev’s replies to Pravda questions on 
Eisenhower’s speech in Pennsylvania pub- 
lished. 

Delegation of the Soviet—Belgian Friend- 
ship Society leaves Moscow for Belgium. 

Khrushchev receives the Chairman of the 
Presidium of the North Korean Supreme 
People’s Assembly in Sochi. 

The Ethiopian Ambassador presents his 
credentials to Deputy Chairman of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR 
J. I. Paleckis. 


Report published of signing,of agreement be- 
tween Soviet and Indian cooperatives and a 
contract on trade in Delhi. 

Second all-union motion picture festival 
begins in Kiev. 

Gromyko receives the Iranian Ambassador. 

Hungarian Party and government delega- 
tion headed by Premier Miinnich arrives in 
Moscow. 


Party Central Committee appeals for May 1 
published. 

Hungarian Party and government delega- 
tion leaves Moscow for home. 


Fourth All-Union Congress of the Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies begins in 
Moscow. 

Protocol of agreement on a Soviet loan to 
Finland ratified in Moscow. 

Statement of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of the USSR on the three-power talks on the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests published. 

Report published of plenary session of the 
Leningrad Oblast Party Committee. 


First session of the Supreme Soviet of the 
RSFSR, fifth convocation, begins in Moscow. 

Delegation of Soviet church officials headed 
by the Metropolitan of Minsk and Belorussia 
Pitirim leaves Moscow for Prague. 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration “On the Results of the Ful- 
fillment of the State Plan for Soviet Industry 
in the First Quarter of 1959.” 


15 First session of the Supreme Soviet of the 


Ukrainian SSR, fifth convocation, begins in 
Kiev. 

Fourth All-Union Congress of the Soviet Red 
Cross and Red Crescent Societies sends in 
Moscow. 

Soviet delegation headed by First Deputy 
Minister of Foreign Trade of the USSR S. A. 
Borisov leaves Moscow for Geneva to par- 
ticipate in a session of the UN Economic 
Commission for Europe. 


All-union conference on transportation con- 
struction begins in Moscow. 

The Iranian Ambassador presents his cre- 
dentials to Deputy Chairman of the Presidium 
of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR J. I. 
Paleckis. 

USSR—Iceland Society founded in Moscow. 

Communiqué of exchange of ratification 
documents of Sovict—Iranian agreement on 
economic and technical cooperation published. 


18 The Chairman of the Presidium of the North 


Korean Supreme People’s Assembly leaves 
Moscow for home. 


20 Soviet note to the Norwegian government on 


statement by Norwegian Minister of Defense 
Nils Handal on the storage in Norway of arms 
for West Germany published. 


21 Delegation of editors of West German socialist 
newspapers arrives in Moscow. 


22 Soviet note to the West German government 


on the arming of West Germany with atomic 
weapons published. 

Report published of the award of the Lenin 
prizes for science, technology, literature, and 
art. 

Mikoyan receives British Conservative Party 
member Lord Harold Balfour. 


23 Session of the Academy of Medical Sciences 


of the USSR begins in Moscow. 

Association for Friendship with the Peoples 
of Africa founded in Moscow. 

Soviet Ambassador to the Republic of 
Guinea P. I. Gerasimov presents his creden- 
tials to President Sékou Touré. 
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Governor of the Indian state Jammu and 
Kashmir Karan Singh, Indian public figure 
Sahib Singh Sokhey, and Professor Prasanta 
Chandra Mahalanobis arrive in Moscow from 
Delhi. 

Soviet note to the US government on a con- 
ference ot foreign ministers in Geneva pub- 
lished. 


Chinese military delegation headed by Deputy 
Premier of the State Council Marshal Peng 
Teh-huai arrives in Moscow from Peiping. 

First Deputy Chairman of the Council of 
Ministers of the USSR F. R. Kozlov and De- 
puty Chairman of the Supreme Sovict of 
the USSR S. M. Arushanyan receive Karan 
Singh. 

Soviet—West German agreement on general 
questions of trade and navigation comes into 
force. 

The writers Kuo Mo-jo, Anna Seghers, and 
Louis Aragon arrive in Moscow. 

Congress of Ukrainian journalists ends in 
Kiev. 

Protocol of Soviet—Afghan trade turnover 
ratified in Kabul. 


Gromyko leaves Moscow for Warsaw. 

British scientist John Bernal arrives in 
Moscow. 

Party Central Committee greetings to the 
Central Committee of the Union of Yugoslav 
Communists on the fortieth anniversary of the 
foundation of the Yugoslav Communist Party 
published. 

Mikoyan receives Greek politician $. Mar- 
kezinis. 

Khrushchev’s note to British Prime Minister 


Macmillan on the cessation of nuclear weapon 
tests published. 


29 


24 


Report published by the Central Statistical 
Administration “On the State of Livestock- 
breeding in the First Quarter of 1959.” 

Khrushchev’s note to Eisenhower on the 
resumption of the Geneva conference on the 
cessation of nuclear weapon tests published. 

The Afghan Minister of Trade arrives in 
Moscow. 


Protocol of Soviet—Afghan trade turnover 
in 1959 signed in Moscow. 
Khrushchev receives Markezinis. 


Communiqué of conference of the Chinese 
and Warsaw Pact foreign ministers published, 
Gromyko returns to Moscow from Warsaw. 
Soviet note to the Italian government on the 
building of missile-launching sites in Italy 
published. 
Khrushchev receives British Field Marshal 
Montgomery. 
Khrushchev 
K. P. S. Menon. 
Mikoyan receives British MP Sir Tom 
O’Brien. 
Note of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
USSR to the US embassy in Moscow on the 
use of the air corridor between West Germany 
and West Berlin published. 


receives Indian Ambassador 


Changes and Appointments 


P. K. Ponomarenko released from his post as 
Ambassador to India in connection with his 
transfer to other duties. 

I. A. Benediktov appointed Ambassador to 
India. 


M. D. Sytenko 
Ghana. 


appointed Ambassador to 
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* 
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